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EVER-READY’ SAFETY 
RAZOR12 Blades 








i 


The Ideal Xmas Present 


For Every Man who Shaves 
JHE NEW EVER-READY 12-BLADED SAFETY 
RAZOR WILL SHAVE YOU BEST OF ALL 
SAFETY RAZORS, ~ 
This means $5.00 ones and goes with lesser priced 


sorts without saying. 

This statement is made under pledge that your dollar 
re emety refunded if you do not find the EVER- 
READY completely satisfactory. 

The EVER-READY 12 Biaded Dollar Safety Razor is the 
tazor that has ‘““made geod” a million times, and it will 
“make good” to you if you put it to test. Impossible to 
cut or scratch the face, 

There afe 12 (twelve) EVER-READY blades in each set 
complete for $1.00, together with handsome safety frame, 
handle and blade stropper, all compactly cased. 


Extra ‘‘Ever-Ready” Blades 10 for 50 cents, 
or exchange 10 dull blades for 10 new ones upon payment 


of 35 cents 
Sold by Hardware, Cutlery, Department St lewelers Druggists 
throughout America and the oid wane” 
Mail orders prepaid upon receipt of $1.00 
AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc. 
320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











‘HENRY CLEWS 
@ Co. 


11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad Street 


Bankers 


Travelers’ letters of credit available 
the world over. 

Bills of exchange in sterling and francs 
in sums to suit. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS RECEIVED 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT 
AND SOLD ON COMMISSION 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Htlantic Mutual 


Tnsurance Company 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

Of .....+.. seeeeeees e+ eeee++$21,108,343,494 00 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent Of ..cccccccccecceces e+e 224,197,211 06 
Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 08 
Issued certificates of profits to 

GAERED vccccccccccescececvecis 81,310,840 00 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 00 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 Ooo 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

amounts to ..cccccccccccccsoce 19,469,981 85 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 


The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

. For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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Macmillan Books for Holiday Gifts 














YOU CAN FIND SOMETHING HERE FITTING THE LIKING OF ANY FRIEND 
Mr. Owen Wister’s new 500k The Seven Ages of Washington 


“A remarkable interpretation of Washington in a very intimate sense . . . briéf; and made humanly 
iuteresting from the first page to the last."_—New York Tribune. 
Boards, with leather back. boxed, $2.00 net, by mail, $2.12. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Christmas Story The Little City of Hope 
Nothing could be more subtly sympathetic than a gift of this little embodiment of thé true Christmas 
spirit of hope. Charmingly decorated, illustrated, delivered in a holly half-case. Cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. James Morgan's straightforward life of Theodore Roosevelt 
“It is a book which boys will delight to read and which they cannot read without feeling the potent 
charm and fascination of what is wholesomest, manliest, worthiest, in’ man or boy.”—Chicago 
Tribune. Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Life and Writings of.'Benjamin | Franklin 
Eversley Edition in Ten Volumes. The convenient Eversley size, attractive Eversley binding, and reason- 
able Eversley price are bringing into the reach of many who did not purchase the I special 
first edition, this “incomparably the best, and the final edition” of. Franklin’s writings. dited with a 
memoir of high value by the late ALBERT H. SMYTH, of Philadelphia. 
‘en volumes, Eversley edition. $15.00; Limited first edition, with twenty portraits, $30.00. 


Jack London’s adventuresin The Road (My Life in the Underworld) 
are those of the time when-he turned tramp, out of the restlessness of a healthy boy, with no money 
and little sense of responsibility; it tells an interesting story without any mixture of social theory. 
Ready this week. Fully illustrated. Cloth, ‘$2.00. 


Mr. Albert Shaw’s xew 500k The Outlook for the Average Man 


is an interesting discussion of the changes in economic conditions which face the man trained by those 
of his fathers’ time, and of the processes of adjustment. Cloth, 12mo, gilt tops, $1.25 net. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s ew 500k The Philosophy of Common Sense 
Carries on his autobiographical account of his gradual arrival at a creed which is at once a scheme of 
education, a system of government and a phase of socialism. 

° Uniform with.“‘The Creed of a Layman.” Cloth, $1.75 net, by mail, $1.90. 


+] . . 
The Modern Reader’s Bible In one volume large but light 
Dr. R. G. Moulton’s edition is essentially that of the American Revisers, so printed as to show to the 
general reader, literary for the first time, the scope and character of the one supremely great litera- 
ture of the world. In one volume, cloth, $2.00 net; in limp morocco, full gilt, $5.00. 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS AND JUVENILES 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s éril/iant new novel Arethusa 


“He is a marvelious story teller. . . . No reader of novels can afford to neglect so rarely interest- 
ing, artistic and clear-cut a tale.”—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


Merwin-Webster’s Comrade John 
The new book by the authors of “Calumet K” “is uniformly exciting and exhilarating with delightful 
satire here and there.”—Interior. With frontispiece in colors. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mark Lee Luther’s The Crucible 


“has a purpese and a rare one. It is literature and genuine literature.”—St. Louis Times. 


“Unusually successful.”—Boston Transcript. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 
Miss Zona Gale’s delightful chronicles of The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre 

“Very human, very appealing . . . a remarkable blend of the ideal, the real and the romantic.”— 

Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. Cloth, $1.50. 


Miss Robins’s s/rong novel The Convert 
“is full of restrained power and tenderness, instinct with keen comprehension of human nature, 
tensely alive.”—Record-Herald. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Ollivant’s Redcoat Captain By the author of *‘ Bob, Son of Battle” 


“As a feat of imaginative originality this is as notable a book as ‘Alice in Wonderland’ or ‘Peter 


Pan.’ ”—Record-Herald, Chicago. Second edition. Iliusirated. Cloth; $1.50. 
Miss Whyte’s Nina’s Career 2y the author of ‘* The Story Book Girls.” 

“One of the few books that are good for girls to read . . . and also have literary distinction and 

clever character drawing.”—New York Tribune. Iilustrated in colors, $1.50. 


Mabel Osgood Wright’s new 400 Gray Lady and the Birds 


Stories of the bird year, with 36 full page illustrations, and I2 p lutes in coiors. $1.75 net. 














Send for the new Christmas Catalogue of Books 


Punished THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “¥.Z'qu.tve 
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THE TRUE HOME BIBLE 


The Ideal Christmas Gift 

is the Bible every member of the family 
can read and fully understand. The King 
James translation which was made 300 
years ago, contains hundreds of words 
that are no longer in use. Hundreds of 
other words now have entirely different 
meanings from what they had 300 years 
ago, and so convey utterly wrong ideas to 
modern readers. The 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by tne 
American Revision Committes 


is a more accurate trans- 
lation of the Scriptures 
and is the true home 
Bible because each mem- 
ber of the family, even 
the children, can under- 
stand every word of it. 
Words now in use are 
substituted for those used 
three centuries ago, old 

errors of translation are 
corrected and the _ exact 
thought of the inspired writers 
made plain to all. 


Write for Free Booklet 


It tells you about all the translations of the 
Scriptures and fully describes the American 
Standard Bible, naming Universities, Colleges, 
Theological Schools, Bible-Training Schools, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, great Edi- 
tors and prominent Ministers who useand recom- 
mend it. Write for it to-day—a postal card will do. 


Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard 
Bible, published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. Price 35c to $22. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bibie Publishers for Fifty Years 
37u East (8th Street New York 
Also Publishers of Nelson's Encyclopedia 






OUR STRONG BOOKS 


Unsurpassed in their Respective Spheres 





Religion and Historic Faiths 
By OTTO PFLEIDERER, P D. 

The famous liberal thinker outlines the great re- 
ligions and discusses the essence of religion; its be- 
gpanings; its relation to ethics and to science. By 

e@ same author: Christian Origins. Both  trans- 
lated by Daniel A. Huebsch, Ph.D. Each, $1.50, net. 

—_ for interesting booklet about ‘Pfleiderer’s 
works. 


Seventy Years Young 
By EMILY M. BISHOP 
A cheerful pate of life, demonstrating the 


needlessness of growing old. Endorsed by Bishop 
ans Senator La Follette, G. Stanley Hall, etc. 


The Use of the Margin* 
By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
His theme is the problem of mn strivl the time 
one has to spend as one pleases in striving ha oe 
= thest culture. How to work and play; it 
study; how to avoid intellectual di sien oun 
to apply the open secrets of great achievement evi- 
in conspicuous lives, are among the phases 
Saleh the author discusses. 50c., net. 


Where Knowledge Fails” 
By EARL BARNES 
Though by no means a sermon, this book offers a 
solution of a universal problem: how to accept the 
advance of science and retain one’s faith. With 
introduction by Edward Howard G 50c., net. 


Griggs, Editor. Special circular upon application. 

Send for catalogue of carefully selected books of 
aS interest. Orders will be filled by all book- 
sellers, or 


¥ B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, NEW YORK 




















WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT. 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been sellin books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
“Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books. 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 
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HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 





DILLON WALLACE 
Author of “The Lure of the Labrador Wild” 


Ungava Bo A Tale of the Fur 





Trappers 

“Its descriptions of the life of the fur trappers 
will please. both young and old. ne can hardly 
believe that this is the author’s first work of fiction, 
for it suggests extended experience as a novelist.”— 
Boston Budget.—Illustrated, $1.50. 


ROBERT E. KNOWLES 
Author of “The Undertow,” etc. 


atShanty Bay 


A story bathed in the spirit 
of “goodwill to men” from 
first to last. Mr. Knowles has 
a way of making us feel that 





Me away down deep there is a 
\ ;: tender heart in the most crusty 
{ of human beings. The people 
yi in this story might have lived 


i next door to any one; as the 
story goes, however, they lived 

= <5 in the Country of the White 
Christmas.—Decorated and illustrated by Griselda M. 
McClure. Net, $1.00. 


W. J. DAWSON 
Author of “Makers of English Fiction” 


A Prophet in Babylon 


. A Story of Social Service 
“IN HIS STEPS” sold millions in Great Britain 
and the United States. But here is a book that is 
no less vital. This book should make an epoch in 
ny life of our generation.”—Brooklyn Eagle.— 
1.50. 











WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


Polly Pat’s Parish 


The First Novel of a New Writer 


_ “A ‘really and truly’ character like Mrs. Wiggs 
is Polly Pat. There’s plenty of dash and unex- 
pected variety, and Miss Kirkland’s art promises 
ood thi for the reading public.”—Newark 
vening News.—lIllustrated by Griselda M. Mc- 
Clure. $1.00. 


JAMES M. LUDLOW 
Author of “Deborah,” etc. 


Jesse ben David 2 sobs". 


What the Shepherd told 
the Wise Men concernin: 
“The Star of all the Ages,’ 
is here retold with a wealth 
of artistic imagery and lit- 
erary finish. e author’s 
gem is set in true Oriental 












colors by the artist, a rare VK fal (| 

presentation of the story of |||< $7 LY @s 

we ve tend Oey — Ns Oe 
ecorated and illustrate y = 

Samuel M. Palmer. Net, M.INDLOW- 





$1.00. 


EDWARD A. STEINER 
Author of “On the Trail of the Immigrant” 


Th M di t A Tale of the Old 
© MeCGIAIOP Worldand the New 
“This is no ordinary novel—it is one that has 
been written for a great purpose, the revelation of 
the feelings of an alien people, and Dr. Steiner has 


performed a praiseworthy task.”—Chicago Journal. 
1.50. 











The Queenly Mother in the Realm of Home 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER, Author of “ Winsome Womanhood,” etc. 

It is a question whether Mrs. Sangster could convey a sweeter or more inspiring message 
than she does here. It is a vase of the most beautiful flowers of a lifetime’s planting and cul- 
ture. One somehow feels certain that this book gathers the most brilliant rays from the light 
which this radiant woman has for years cast over American home life.—Illustrated. Cloth, 


$1.50 net. 


Poland, the Knight Among Nations 


By LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN 
With Introduction by Helena Modjeskt 
For sheer fascination, Mr. Van Norman makes us think that Poland has not an equal 
among the nations. Every page is crowded with romance. N. Y. Times says: “A sympathetic 
first-hand study of a noble race of vigorous virtues and lovable faults.”—Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


The Continent of Opportunity south america 


By FRANCIS E. CLARK 
Dr. Clark is himself a good observer and a most interesting journalist, and for concise in- 
formation, historical, climatic, economical, and religious, it would be hard to surpass this. His 
itinerary was very complete, and the opportunities offered him for meeting Presidents and offi- 
cers of the various republics add a personal. flavor to the traveler’s description.—IIlustrated 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 








Send for Illustrated Holiday List, free to any address 


Fleming H. Revell Company Crier so wanecn ave 
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THE MOST REMARKABLE NOVEL 
IN LITERATURE 





SISTER CARRIE 


By THEODORE DREISER 
$1.50 





The Greatest American Novel of Realism 
published in a decade. 


STARS ON THE . 
SOUTHERN SEAS 


By GEORGE BRONSON HOWARD, Author of 
“Norroy: Diplomatic Agent.” 


Illustrated in color - - - - $1.50 


The author was at the front during the Spanish- 
American and Japanese-Russian wars and has a lively 
belief in the riendliness of Japan for the United 
States and the former’s designs on the Philippines. 
The possible truth underlying the fiction gives the 
story a timely and interesting element. Mr. Howard 
believes in the yellow peril and he was converted, not 
in an anti-expansionist suena office, but on the 
spot, being an officer in the ese army. 





THE FIRST SECRETARY 


By DEMETRA and KENNETH BROWN, 
Authors of “*SIROCCO,” etc. 


Illustrated in both color and half- tones. 
$1.50 


Do you want to know the “unspeakable Turk”? He 
is in “The First Secretary” as true to life as can be 
pictured by words, unless possibly by a Turk himself, 
but then a Turk would never give himself away, so 
this book does it for him. 





FEMININE FINANCE 


By FRANCES CROUCH 
Four Illustrations. 


$1.50 


Could the spirit of Stockton be caught and fur- 
nishéed with a skeleton plot of a novel, we would ex- 
pect a result very like “Feminine Finance.” As the 
publishers are not spiritualists, they think Miss Crouch 
deserves all the credit. 





B. W. DODGE AND COMPANY, Publishers 

















Fine Books 


Unbeatable Prices. 


I have a large stock of English 
editions and single volumes, bound 
in my own bindery during the dull 
Summer months in order to keep my 
craftsmen busy, which | offer at un- 
deniably low figures. 

The only bindery that guarantees 
its leather (all imported) and hand 
workmanship. Single volumes or 
sets bound to order. 

Illustrated catalogue sent free on request 

THE ADAMS STUDIOS 


RALPH RANDOLPH ADAMS 


i 9 E. 42d St. 
} Bet. 5th and Madison Avs., N. Y. 
‘ The Adams Bindery. Books. 








PANICS AND CRISES 


fully explained in a very comprehensible manner in 
Overproduction and Crises . . $1.00 
Commercial Crisis of the 19th Century 1.00 


SAMUEL A. BLOCH, 
Box E, 681 N. Oakley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Book Bargains 


Let us have your name and address for our 
catalogues of New and Second-hand Books 
A Postal Does It. 


TheR. R. HAVENS CO., 157 W.23d St., New York 
= —_— 


$1.08 All Recent Fiction $1.08 


Telephone 1447 Worth 


AMMON & MACKEL 


SUCCESSORS TO LEGGAT BROS. 

Largest and cheapest book store in the World 
81 CHAMBERS AND 63 READE STREETS, NEW YORK GITY 
Four doors West of Broadway 
Established 1855 Send for Catalogue 


$1.08 All Recent Fiction $1.08 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


THE IDYLLS AND THE AGES 
By JOHN F. GENUNG, Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst. 
Cloth, 75 cts.; by mail, 83 cts. 
A new appreciation, and illuminative study of Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King.” 


Beautifully printed. 
THE NEW CRUSADE 
By Dr. CHAS. E. JEFFERSON, Pastor Broadway Tabernacle. 
Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 


A series of forceful ital Christiani i 
ginal ates papers on vital Christianity and the practical needs of the 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW 
By Dr. CHAS. E. JEFFERSON. 


Cloth, 75 cts. riet; limp leather, $1.50 net. Postage, 8 cts. 
A holiday book done in special type, and containing two popular addresses suit- 


able for the turn of the year. 
Ge— THE PURE GOLD OF 
THIS MYSTICAL LIFE ® == 19th CENTURY 
OF OURS fe eee 2=—Ss LITERATURE 
By RALPH WALDO TRINE, ee By WM. LYON PHELPS, Profes- 
Author of “In Tune With the sor of English in Yale. 


Infinite. < Cloth, 75 cts. net; limp leather, $1.50 
Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. net. Postage, 8 cts. 








tthe d 0st Alb an bh 


A series of 52 chapters, one for each 
week in the year, chosen by Mr. Trine 
himself from his widely-read books. 


An invaluable summary of the literary 
output of England during the last century. 
Special type designs. 


Pi? Bete eee 


HEROES AND HEROISM IN COMMON LIFE 
By N. McGEE WATERS, Author of “A -Young Man’s Religion.” 
Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


A pleasing group of papers on the every-day things of life, and the heroes of homespun who have lived 


largely in their narrow spheres. 


THE OPTIMISTIC LIFE 


By ORISON SWETT Mantes Author of “Pushing to the 
ront.” 
Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 


Dr. Marden’s new book is a preachment for “success in the cheering-up busi- 
ness,” and is full of sunshine and inspiration. 


FOR THE BEST THINGS 
By J. R. MILLER, Author of “Silent Times.” 


65 cts. and 85 cts. net. Postage, 8 cts. 


Straightforward talks on the higher life, by a preacher and writer whose books 
are world-renowned. 


MORNING THOUGHTS 
By J. R. MILLER, 


65 cts. and 85 cts. net. Postage, 8 cts. 


Dr. Miller has here arranged a series of “before breakfast talks,” for every 
day in the year, each talk being limited to one page. 





SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., - - NEW YORK 
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ournal of Commerce} 
And Commercial Bulletin 


32 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


J 





Founded on a rock of independence. 

A steady and always healthy growth. 

Everything of interest to Merchant and Investor. 

Free from the evil influences of market cliques. 

Untramelled, non-sensational, clear busiress facts. 

Always leads, improves, outwears and outsells all imitators. 

Highest in price, because it is THE BEST. 

Its aim: Honesty of purpose and sincere effort to well 
serve the Business interests of the U. S. 





It has always enjoyed the confidence, respect and patronage 
of successful business men to a degree never approached 
by any similar paper. 











At your office | 1 0 those desiring the patronage 
$12.00 of MEN it is an advertising 


Pe en__§ medium of exceptional value. 














At home, through your newsdealer, 5 cents per copy 


THE LEADING 
i BUSINESS MAN’S PAPER} 
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From DUTTON’S HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
Nothing More Appropriate than Books for Christmas Presents 


PHILLIPS BROOKS »,0222.",¢ = 
Cloth, with Frontispiece. S8vo. $2.50 net. 








Since the publication of the three-volume life of Phillips Brooks there has been a strong demand for a 


cheaper and shorter biography. 


With this in view, Dr. 


Allen, the author of the longer life, has written the 


present biography. The book is full of inspiration and is a wonderful picture of the life and mental develop- 


ment of Phillips Brooks. 
to get a more clear-cut picture of this great man. 


While embodying the spirit of the first biography, it perhaps enables the reader 





Cities of Italy 
By Arthur Symons 
Cloth, with Frontispiece. Net, $2.00. 

Mr. Symons is oming more and more recog- 
nized as one of the foremost critics of the present 
age. Full of the spirit of the country, he has pro- 
duced one of the most delightful studies of contem- 
porary and mediaeval Italy. 


Things Seen in Egypt 
y Clive Holland pe 
Fifty illustrations. Cloth, net, 75c.; leather, net, 

1.00. 

Mr. Holland is well known as a traveler and his 
little book, Things Seen in Japan, is recognized as al- 
most a classic of Japanese life. In Things Seen in 
Egypt, native life, Cairo, the Nile, an Egyptian 
homes are illustrated by a remarkable series of pho- 
tographs taken by Will R. Rose. 


Mary Stuart 
By Florence A. MacCunn, author of “ The 
Life of John Knox,”’ etc. 
New Edition, with Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Pp. xii-318. Net, $2.00. 


HOLIDAY EDITION 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 


Of the Best Songs and Lyrics 
Illustrated in Color and Line by R. Anning Bell. 
8vo. $3.00 net. 

The “Golden Treasury” is perhaps the best collec- 
tion of —_ lyrical try in the language. The 
publishers believe that fir. ell’s style is peculiarly 
adapted to illustrate this classic, as it is at once sub- 
dued in color and decorative design. This volume 
should be one of the season’s most attractive. holiday 


ks. 
Christ Face in Art 


By the Rev. James Burns 
With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
(8x5% in.) Pp. xxii-252. $2.00 net. 

An ideal volume for presentation. Very fully illus- 
trated by plates. Printed in inks of varying tints: 
Black, Brown, Red-Brown and Blue. “The Christ 
Face in Art” traces the history of sacred art as 
expressed in the Face of Christ as conceived by the 
greatest artists of every age and country. The sub- 
ject introduces the reader to the greatest names, the 
greatest epochs, the greatest works. 


I12mo. 





Arthur Rackham’s Illustrations 


The Ingoldsby Legends 


In Buckram, gilt top, with 24 plates in full color 
and 80 illustrations in black and white 

By Arthur Rackham 8vo. Net, $6.00. 

A very elaborate and beautiful edition of this 
favorite class, set in large type, with ample margins, 
and illustrated in the human spirit of the text by that 
incomparable draughtsman, Arthur Rackham. The 
color plates are printed in rich low tones, and their 
effect is further enhanced by the dark green mounts. 


HOLIDAY EDITIONS 
The Thread of Gold 
The House of Quiet 


By A. C. Benson 
New editions in decorated cloth, gilt. Frontispiece 
etched on hand-made paper. 1t2mo. The set in 
box, net, $4.00. Also sold separately, $2.00 net. 
Seldom do comparatively recent publications make 
for themselves the assured place in contemporary lit- 
erature already occupied by the essays of A. C. Ben- 
son. Their circle of readers has extended far be- 
yond the limited number to whom books of contem- 
plative philosophy usually appeal, and it is to meet 
the demand of this rapidly widening public that the 
present dignified and attractive editions have been 
prepared. 


The Old Venetian Palaces 


By Thomas Okey 
Author of “Venice and Its Story,” etc. Decorated 
cloth binding, with gilt top. Fifty illustrations 
in full color by Trevor Haddin, with many line 


—- by the same artist. Also 22 reproduc- 
ro’ 


tions m Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice,” etc. 
8vo. $6.00 net. 

A detailed and careful study of a large number of 
the better-known buildings in Venice, with apprecia- 
tive descriptions of their architecture and a brief sur- 
vey of their history. The illustrations avoid the more 
familiar Venetian scenes and show many charming 
bits of architectural detail in addition to the ex- 
terior views of the buildings themselves. 


Old and New Japan 
By Clive Holland 


o illustrations in color. Small 4to. Stee net. 
he author, who is so well known for his several 
previous books on Japan, is already recognized as an 
authority on things Fopemene. : 
In this volume he endeavors to give something of 
the real life of the Japanese—their religion, eir 
aims in art and their life in their homes. 





THE BUILDERS OF FLORENCE 
BY J. WOOD BROWN 


With 74 illustrations by Herbert Railton. 


Demy 4to. $6.00 net. 


This fine book treats of the history and associations of the more important of the historic — f 


Florence. 
sumptuously produced and admirably illustrated. 


In the case of each building, an exact account is given of its 


architectural development. 


Send for our Catalogue of Christmas Books, also our Illustrated Catalogue of Calendars. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


31 W. 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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25 cents a copy TH E $3.00 a year 


OUTING 


MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER 





FP NGRY eyes will feast their fill upon this sumptuous issue. 

Prefaced by a cover design whose rich, warm colors breathe 
the very essence of Christmas cheer, it contains a group of full-page 
color plates of an artistic charm never surpassed in an American’ 
magazine. ‘Those four masterly winter paintings by H. T. Dunn 
will be hung framed in a thousand dens of lovers of beautiful 
pictures and admirers of courageous men. Especially, the paint- 
ing entitled, “Lost, Looking For The Trail,” conveys grimly 
the gray, overbearing vastness of a winter’s nightfall in the hills. 


A Glimpse of its Contents 
The Whistling Buoy, by Ralph D. Paine 


One of the best sea stories this writer has ever done. There are to 
illustrate it two full-page drawings by Harding. 


Animal and Plant Intelligence, by John Burroughs 
An article dealing with a wealth of literary charm and of intimate 
knowledge, with the fascinating subject made clear by the title. 


The Dream Road, by Edwina Stanton Babcock 
A delicate and elusive story of travel in Italy. Equal in charm to 
the text are the illustrations by Peixotto. 


Experiences with Humming Birds, by Herbert K. Job 

Illustrated from some rare photographs by the author. It is an 
interesting descriptive bit of woodland craft by this keen observer of bird 
life, whose papers in this magazine have met so warm a welcome. 


Round Up Days, by Stewart Edward White 


An incisive exposition of stirring doings on the old cattle ranges. 








Western Office Manufacturing Plant York Offi 
1511 Heyworth Building and Subscription Offices New Yor ice 
CHICAGO DEPOSIT, N. Y. 35 and 37 W. 3ist Street 
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Christmas brings joy to the heart,—a book adds to that joy 


THE WAY OF A MAN 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


Author of “ The Mississippi Bubble” 


THE NEW YORK SUN says: *‘Arrests and holds attention to the 
finish . . . never for a moment commonplace, never for a page lacking in 
romance and adventure and novelty. It is treated in a big, strong, pic- 
turesque manner. THE WAY OF A MAN is shown to be a strong, 
clean, decent way, tender and chivalrous, even with all the restraints of 
conventionality removed.” 
THE PORTLAND OREGONIAN says: ‘‘ Distinctive by its inherent 
American spirit.’’ 
Iustrated by G. Wright. 


Cloth, decorative. Price, $1.50 





THE ROMANCE OF AN OLD- 
TIME SHIPMASTER 


Edited by RALPH D. PAINE 


Locked in an old sea-capitan’s chest, for something 
over a hundred years, lay a bundle of letters and 
papers—grown yellow and crisp with age. Upon 
examination of these letters there was found a romance 


AT THE FOOT OF THE 
RAINBOW 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Author of ‘‘ Freckles, ” etc. 


The scene of this charming, idylic love story is 


as ideal as it was pathetic. Mr. Paine secured this 
‘*old- bundle of incense’’ and edited it in a most de- 
lightful fashion, so that we now have light for the first 
time on a rare and gracious gentleman of the sta— 
one Capitan Russell. Romance in fiction could not 
possibly be more entrancing than this one in fact. And 
too, we have here pictured a queer light on life at sea 


laid in Indiana; the action is mostly out of doors. 
The story is one of devoted friendship and tender, 
self-sacificing love. It is brimful of the most beau- 
tiful word painting of nature. Four illustrations in 
color by Oliver Kemp, and decorations throughout 
by Ralph Fletcher Seymour. Superb holiday book 
enclosed in a box. 


over one hundred years ago. A most delightful book. 


Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50 net. Cloth, decorated. Price $1.50 








CAMP AND TRAIL 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


This is a practical experience book dealing with the great outdoors. 
The author tells just what is necessary for comfort and convenience in 
the camp and on the trail. 


THE DETROIT TIMES says: ‘‘ The latest good thing from the pen of 
Stewart Edward White. One of the most beautiful books of the year.” 
THE ALBANY EVENING JOURNAL says: ‘* The book will undoubtediy 
be eagerly sought by every one of Mr. White's large cirele of readers and will 
prove a valuable guide and help-mate to those who love outdoor life.” 


Frontispiece in colors by Fernand Lungren, half-tones from photo- 
graphs by the author, and many other illustrations 


Cloth, decorative. Price, $1.25 net 








THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


35 and 37 W. 31st Street, NEW YORK 
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Government Positions 


made to Civil Service places 
41,877 Appointments {5 during the past year. dees 


we instruct by mail thousands of 











$840 to $1200 a year. 
our Civil Service Announcement, Ta 
about all government examinations and q 
Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home under the 
personal instruction of leading 
brofessors in our great colleges. 


We teach over one hundred cours- 
es in Acad and 
Agricultural, Commercial, Normal 
and Common School branches. 





Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the gro’ 
of expense. 


Write today for a free copy of our 
catalogue. 

@7 Bess> Piace 

Seringfield, Mass. 


“one: eaange | ae D.. 


elghty-page 
HOME COR CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, . 














SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the 


spend, the. winter neat “Boston. « Wee for 
A. ©. D., care The Independen 





-— #--] 

ROMEIKE’S "reccou 
re. 

about you, your frie 

to be ‘up-to-date.’ onan, oe 

importance in the United States 


Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 
“HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th 8t., N. ¥. 














WEHLJACKSON COMPANY 


UNION SQ.NORTH ~ 29 E 17% ST. 











Wright's Health Underwear 
differs from common underwear in 
that it protects the wearer from 
catching colds. It is made, as no 
other underwear is, on the wonderful 
Wright's loop-fleece principle. Upon 
the foundation fabric is woven a 
myriad of tiny loops of wool forming 
a fleecy lining tothe garment. This 
open woven fleece gives the skin the 
requisite ventilation, allows the pores 
to breathe, carries off perspiration 
and allows it to evaporate outside, 
leaving the skin dry and healthy. 

Ordinary catch-cold underwear is 
tightly woven, non-absorbent, holds 
iration on 


for free book, “The Loop of 

Health and the Fleece of Comfort.” 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO 
ws Prenkiin Street, Now Yeru. 








50c Genuine Drawnwork 00 
4 itandkerchiefs #1 


$2.00 Value for $1.00 


These beautiful handkercliiiefs are 
genuine hand drawnwork on fine 
linen lawn; 11 inches square. As- 
sorted designs as illustrated. No. 
A, 40c; B, very sheer, 50c; C and D 
80c each. Our special introductory 
offer, all 4 handkerchiefs illustra- 
sent tpaid for only $1.00. 
Warran genuine handwork. 


Genuine Coral 
‘| NECKLACE LUC 
Hal Price 


These Two |, 
NECKLACES 
for $1.00 


Warranted ul — best im 
the follo at half re; 
like inside i 


coral 
illustrated for 61.00. 


Solid Silver Turquoise-Set Swastika 50c 
This brooch is the original hand mate Indian Sweetie, 
solid silver, hand- ———— = ith Indian 

and wit —s turquoise; 0-16 


ih 

inch wide, as illustrated. by Ag our special 
price,50c. Waist set of fg a for $1.75. Same 
without turquoise, 35c; 4 for 81.25. Same thing in % 
inch scarf pin, turquoise set, 35c; unset, 250 

Genuine Hand Woven FREE & aa, x? an 


Indian Basket Hivatration) 4 100. 
of Merican Drawnwork, Indian Rugs. Baskets, ite Power? ee, 
The FRANCIS E, LESTER CO., Dept. DE 11, Mesilla Park; N. M. 
Largest Retailers of Indian and Mexican Handicraft tn the World. 
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Library of the World's: Wit and Humor 


15 votumes, 369 auTHors, oF 15 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 

















HAVE YOU A SENSE OF HUMOR 


To select for you whatever is brightest and most entertaining in the best 
writing the world has provided,— from Aristophanes and Homer to Mark Twain 
and Mr. Dooley,—the Lisrary or THE WorLD’s Wit anp Humor has Leen compiled 
by Joel Chandler Harris, Andrew Lang, Professor Matthews and Dr. William 
Hayes Ward as Editors. 

These fifteen beautiful octavo volumes are not only full of wit and wisdom, 
they represent some of the greatest literature ever written, from a thousand years 
before Christ to the present time,—in America, England, France, Germany, Spain, 
Russia, Italy, Holland, Greece, Sweden, Denmark, China, Japan and New Zealand. 
Much of the material is copyrighted ; a great deal of it was translated specially for 
the Liprary or THE Wor tp’s Wirt anp Huwor. 

ARE THERE ANY OTHER FIFTEEN VOLUMES IN THE WORLD WITH 
AS MUCH AND AS VARIED ENTERTAINMENT 

Can you ever make an investment that will give more solid joy, and at the 
same time furnish the greatest literature, the literature that is not only appetizing, 
but an education in the reading ? - 


=" OUR OFFER. SENT FOR ONE DOLLAR == 








These fifteen handsome books in a and gold with their beautiful and artistic photogravure Pal 
y 


frontispieces are such as ordina sell for $2.00 per volume. The Review of Reviews has, +" 

after years in the pene published them primarily to extend its name and circulation, and .~. 

it does not need to make a profit out of —s books. SEND ONLY 81.00, and the entire “© 

set will be shipped express prepaid. If you like them, keep them—and remit 82.00 a ‘S 6 

month for only 9 months. You will also receive the Review of Reviewsfor a year. If A Please 

you do not like them, return at our expense. SO YOU TAKE NO RISK 4 ship one set 
f VA 


; ~“< / of the World's 
SPECIAL To the first 10 people answering this ad. we will send FREE the Connois- Oat and Humor 





FREE seurs Collection of Rare Shakespeare Prints edited by Seymour Eaton, , 

who sold this beautiful portfolio of prints for $10 each—151 prints in |” for my approval. If 
OFFER an exquisite portfolio, Send the coupon promptly to obtain the “> I like it | will make 
Free Rare Print Collection, which in its charming portfolio makes Xn inimit- “6 / payments according to 
able gift, or parlor or library adornment “Ss your Special offer. 


The Review of Reviews Company, 13 Astor Place, New York 





%, 
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ORIENTAL LANDS small Select Parties 


First-class ar ment, leadership. Feb. 
5, 15, March b id American tretel Ol ub, Wilmington, Del. 


PREPARATION FOR EUROPE 
Our Topical eae 


—_ =—S= free 
——$=—= 74 == ti 

Ssq ‘O << TS jr i te travelers. 
Bureau of University Travel, 10 Trinity Pl., Boston. 








GoTo Bermuda 


Weekly from N ¥ rk, fi twin 
an i | — ork, forty-five hours by new 


Demate, to a, Masa fortnightly in February and March 


West Indies 


8. 8S. “Guiana” and o gy for 
agg oom nica, 
= and Demerara. 


A # OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
oan, sans o nF egy “By By "é 
Son, “205 and 1200 Broadway, and 649 Madison Ave. 





Ont iIN® 


Dec. Lusitania...Jan. 11, 11 AM 
LUSITANIA, “Dee. 14, at $72.50 
\ MAURETANIA, Dec. 28, at $72.50 
Largest, Fastest, Finest in the World. 


HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN SERVICE. 
TO FIUME VIA GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, TRIESTE. 
Dec. 


Carmania 
20,000 tons. 


*Ca at 
BOSTON—QUE. WN—LIVERPOOL. 
Fast twin any mail r steamers 
Dec. a 4 ; Jan. 21, Feb. | 
1 P. M.; Feb. 
TD. 


_ 4 eRe. 18, }asan. 16, 1908. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
SPENCER KINNEY, M. D.. " 


| tt SANITARIUM 


ciding. Easton, 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
BERMUD A 


“The Ideal Winter Resort.” ly. and 
wey by ‘roe steamers of Quebec Co. (29 $B’ wa 





a. 
oor life, Yachting, td, Golf, Sea Ba 
ing. Gumate te delightful throughout the winter. The we 
nown 


PRINCESS HOTEL 
OPENS DECEMBER 9TH. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs, Hamilton, Bermuda. 








DrISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 








HOTEL AND 
SANATORIUM 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with every 
comfort. Always open, always ready, always busy. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and iith Street 
New York City 














WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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THE 


PLAZA 


NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue at 59th Street 


THE WORLD'S MOST 
LUXURIOUS HOTEL 


RATES 

Single Rooms $2.50 per day, with 
Bath $4.00, $6.00. 

Double Rooms with Bath $6.00 to 
$10.00 per day. 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $12.00 
to $20.00 per day. 

Parlor, two Bedrooms and two Baths 
$16.00, $18.00, $20.00 and $25.00 
per day. 





FRED STERRY, Managing Director 


THE NEW 
WESTON 


Madison Avenue and 


49th Street, New York 


q@ An entirely new fireproof 
Hotel, soliciting the patronage 
of parties desiring Apartments 
on lease or transiently. Four 
minutes’ walk from Grand Cen- 
tral Station and Subway. In 


select residential district. 


HENRY N. TEAGUE, Manager 
Send jor Booklet 














HOTEL EMPIR 


FOR FAMILIES AND TRANSIENTS 
Broadway and 63rd St., (Lincoln Sq.) N. Y. City 


IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING. 


All surface cars pass or transfer to door 
Subway and “L” stations, two minutes. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


Rooms, with detached bath, $1.50 per day up 
Rooms, with private bath, 2.00 “ et 
Suites, with private bath, 3.50 “ - 


European plan, also Combination breakfasts 


EXCELLENT SERVICE---FINE MUSIC 
W. JOHNSON QUINN; Proprietor 











Hotel Gumberland 


NEW YORK 


Ss. VW. Corner Broadway at 
S4th Street 


Ideal Location. 
Near 
4, Theatres, Shops and 
Central Park. 
Fine Cuisine. 
Excellent Food and 
Reasonable Prices. 
New, Modern and 
Absolutely Fireproof. 
All Outside Rooms. 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in 
New York. 


Special Summer 
Rates. 

Close to Sixth Ave. 
“L” and Subway and 
all Surface Car 
Lines. 
Transient Rates, 
$2.50 with Bath, 
and up. 
Special rates for 
permanent guests. 
Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. ST IMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
R. j. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 
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CHALFONTE 


Is a new Fireproof building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 











ONE WAY BY WATER 
ONE BY RAIL 


Or Vice Versa 


A suggestion for a delightful trip to the quaint, half-French, 
half-American city of New Orleans, always brimful of interest to 
the tourist—once visited, creates a desire for an annual trip. 


Southern Pacific Steamers 


SUPERB ACCOMMODATIONS—SUITES, STATEROOMS, 
BATHS, SPACIOUS DECKS, UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


NEW YORK fo NEW ORLEANS 


Five days on the Atlantic—a stay in New Orleans—a side trip 
to Havana, or to Texas, Mexico, California—or return to New York 
by rail or steamer. Send for copy of handsome book free. 


L. H. NUTTING, G. P. A., 349 Broadway, New York, or any Southern Pacific Agent 
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Survey of the World 


Recovering 


From the Panic ™ent and of progress 


toward a restoration of 
normal conditions in business were seen 
last week thruout the country. In sev- 
eral manufacturing concerns where 
working time had been largely reduced. 
preparations were made for resumption 
of work on full time. The Republic Iron 
and Steel Company returned to its full 
schedule; the Shenango Iron and Steel 
Company began to run both night and 
day ; construction work was resumed on 
the Harriman railroad lines, where thou- 


sands of men were re-employed. Rail- 
road companies placed orders for equip- 


ment. A statement published by the re- 
ceivers of the Westinghouse Electric 
Company contained a balance sheet show- 
ing that on October 23d the company’s 
assets exceeded its liabilities by $11,500,- 
ooo. The largest failure announced was 
that of the American Silk Company, 
which owns several factories in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey: President Mel- 
len, of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad, gave notice that there 
- would be no reduction of wages in his 
company’s service. It was estimated in 
the previous week that the number of em- 
ployees laid off was less than 200,000. 
This number, of course, did not include 
those whose working time had been re- 
duced by one-half or one-third. Banks 
in the interior of the country were ques- 
tioned as to the date when they could 
resume full payments in cash. Of 1,000 
responding to inquiries sent out from 
Chicago, 998 reported their readiness to 
do this at once. Leading bankers pre- 
dicted that all the banks would resume 
simultaneously at some date within two 
weeks. The premium on currency was 


Indications of improve- - 


only 4 of 1 per cent. in the latter part of 
the week. It was estimated that $40,- 
000,000 had been sold by brokers since 
the beginning of the panic. Purchases in 
New York of stocks and bonds in small 
lots at the prevailing low prices had 
amounted, it was thought, to not 
less than $100,000,000. At the end 
of the week the New York bank 
statement changed for the better, 
showing that the deficit in reserve 
had been decreased by $1,114,175. The 
reserve of the banks in the association is 
now a little more than 20 per cent., in- 
stead of the 25 per cent. required by law. 
In the latter part of the week prices ad- 
vanced on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Comparisons made on Saturday 
with the quotations of one week earlier 
showed additions of from 2 to 7 points 
for the most active shares and a larger 
advance for many bonds. Sales for the 
month of November were only 9,475,155 
shares, against 17,359,000 in October, 
and 19,000,000 in November, 1906. But 
the sales of bonds ($68,000,000) were 
larger than in any one of the preceding 
months of the year. It was said that the 
Steel Corporation, needing $38,000,000 of 
its second mortgage bonds for the pur- 
chase (by exchange) of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, had 
bought in the open market $8,000,000, to 
be added to $30,000,000 held in its treas- 
ury. It was due in part to the general 
improvement that the issue of 3 per cent. 
notes was limited to $25,000,000. An- 
nouncement was made on the 27th that 
no more bids would be received, and it 
became. known two days later that not 
more than $25,000,000 would be issued. 
There was reported to be an understand- 
ing that half of the total would be re- 
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deemed at the end of six months. [his 
would make the entire expenditure for in- 
terest less than $600,000. Subscriptions 
for the $50,000,000 of Panama Canal 
bonds were closed on the 30th, when 
Secretary Cortelyou said that the bids 
greatly exceeded the amount offered and 
that the average price was well above 
the present market price of the similar 
bonds issued some time ago. It was re- 
ported that the issue would be placed at 
a little below 104. Notice had already 
been given that go per cent. of the pur- 
chase money would be permitted to re- 
main on deposit in the banks; in the case 
of the three per cents the part thus re- 
maining is 75 per cent. At the end of the 
week there had been, since November Ist, 
an increase of $44,357,000 in the bank- 
note circulation. This included several 
millions on account of the three per 
cents. Additions based upon the new 
Panama bonds and a part of the three per 
cents were yet to be made. Some 
thought that with a restoration of gen- 
eral confidence the supply of new cur- 
rency, which cannot be retired quickly, 
might be too large. Several methods of 
providing for emergency issues of cur- 
rency were discussed at Washington. It 
was asserted that in any legislation upon 
the lines of the Fowler bill and the 
recommendations of the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Roosevelt would insist upon 
an interest rate of not less than 7 per 
cent. 
Cd 


Further investigation of 
ya es klyn ‘the affairs of the small 

banks and trust com- 
panies in Brooklyn that suspended and 
were placed temporarily in the hands of 
receivers has led to additional arrests. 
On the 26th ult. the three Jenkins 
brothers were indicted for forgery. One 
had been president of the Jenkins Trust 
Company, another the president of the 
Williamsburgh Trust Company, and all 
three were interested in a brokerage firm 
to which these institutions had made 
large loans thru the agency of the clerks 
employed. False entries had been used 
to cover up these transactions. On the 
same day, Howard Maxwell, the deposed 
president of the Borough Bank and of the 
International Trust Company (an affili- 
ated institution recently organized), com- 
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mitted suicide by cutting his throat. 
Maxwell had been indicted for grand 
larceny and forgery with William Gow 
(a director and the controlling stock- 
holder of both institutions), and one 
Campbell, the Borough Bank’s cashier. 
He had turned over to the bank all his 
property, about $300,000 in value, and 
was forced to remain in jail four days be- 
cause his wife and sisters were unable 
to obtain the $30,000 required for his 
bail. At last they were successful, but 
he had become greatly depressed. He 
believed that his friends had deserted 
him, and this appears to have been the be- 
lief of his relatives. Soon after reaching 
his home he killed himself. Gow and 
Campbell had promptly obtained their 
freedom. Maxwell had risen from a 
bank clerkship; Gow, the chief stock- 
holder, was engaged.in real estate specu- 
lation. Serious offenses were committed 
in the management of the bank. After 
suspension, the books and other records 
were mutilated. Many pages relating to 
Gow’s transactions were torn out, notes 
bearing fictitious names were taken away, 
and the checks cashed on the last day of 
business were destroyed. It appears 
that the four institutions named above 
lost in all about $3,000,000 by reason of 
their loans to officers or directors. It is 
asserted, however, that they are solvent, 
and strenuous efforts are being made by 
depositors’ committees to prevent the is- 
sue of orders making the receivers per- 
manent. The Borough Bank’s record 
appears to be the worst of all, but Ed- 
ward M. Shepard, a prominent attorney, 
who is counsel for the depositors, asserts 
that the bank has assets enough to pay 
all claims, with $200,000 over, and is in 
condition to resume business. 


& 


Senator Foraker 
Sen i 
ator Foraker a announces his 


Presidential Candidate candidacy for the 


Presidential nomination in a letter to the 
Ohio Republican League. The advisory 
and executive committees of that organ- 
ization on the 2oth ult. adopted resolu- 
tions denouncing, as the Senator says, 
“the proposition that I should be elimi- 
nated from public. life because in the dis- 
charge of my duties as a Senator I have 
been unable in three instances to agree 
with President Roosevelt,” and pledging 
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to him their support both for the Senate 
and for the Presidency. Unwilling to 
appear to be a candidate for two offices 
at the same time, Mr. Foraker “foregoes 
the double honor proposed,” but “with 
heartfelt appreciation accepts the support 
for the Presidential candidacy,” remark- 
ing that the committees’ action is grati- 
fying “because it is a flat rebuke to the 
suggestion that the office of United 
States Senator is to be stripped of all the 
real honor attached to it by making its 
incumbent a mere agent to register the 
decrees of somebody else.” He defends 
at length his action concerning the rail- 
road rate bill, joint statehood, and the 
Brownsville affair. As to the rate bill, 
he says: 

“In the debates on that measure I took pains 
to point out that if the Government took upon 
itself the duty and responsibility of making 
rates, it would of necessity have to determine 
not only how much a railroad should be al- 
lowed to make, but also how much it should 
be allowed to spend—how much for operation, 
for extensions, for equipment, and for every 
other item of necessary expenditure—all of 
which it is impossible for a Government to do 
successfully and satisfactorily, and that the 


result would inevitably be that just at the time 
when a rapidly increasing business for the 


roads was making it necessary for them to 
raise hundreds of millions annually for in- 
creasing their tracks, cars and general facili- 
ties, we would impair the confidence of in- 
vestors in their stocks and bonds and thereby 
not only make it impossible for the roads to 
sell the additional securities necessary for such 
purposes, but lead many of the holders of them, 
both at home and abroad, to dispose of what 
were already outstanding, and that in conse- 
quence the market would be so largely over- 
supplied that their values would shrink, drag- 
ging down all kinds: of securities with them, 
until panic and disaster would take the place 
of confidence and prosperity. 

“To say ‘I told you so’ is always ungracious, 
but it is, I trust, permissible to point out that 
from the day the rate bill passed the trend 
has been in the direction predicted, and while 
other things have contributed, that measure 
has a full share of responsibility for the un- 
happy fianacial and industrial conditions with 
which we have been overtaken.” 


Supervision and regulation of interstate 
commerce, he continues, should be ef- 
ficient, but must be sane and conserva- 
tive: 

“The moral standing of the business men 
of this country has always been high. It was 
never so high as it is now. There is conse- 
quently less occasion than ever before to re- 
strict commercial freedom by statutory details 
of management and surveillance that are ap- 
parently framed on the theory that all men are 
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criminals. Such legislation hampers enterprise, 
retards business activity, and discredits the 
whole nation.” 


There should be, he adds, no toleration 
of the idea that our Constitution has be- 
come in part a misfit or obsolete, and that 
it must be changed and vitalized by judi- 
cial interpretation, or by the mere asser- 
tion of public sentiment in support of 
that which may for the moment be de- 
sired. No one should think of amending 
it except by the method which it pro- 
vides. In his opinion, no amendments 
are necessary to enable the Government 
to exercise all its powers efficiently, and 
no additional powers are necessary to the 
proper supervision and regulation of ev- 
ery matter that is a legitimate~subject of 
legislation. With our surplus revenues 
diminishing, he says, and our enormous 
expenditures increasing, “it would be 
like adding the last grain of sand to un- 
dertake to tinker with the tariff.” To 
the “beneficent results of our present 
tariff policy we must look for one of the 
necessary factors in the work of restor- 
ing prosperity.” His views-as to the pro- 
tection of the equal rights of citizenship, 
he says, are well known. He gives no-~ 
tice that he shall ask that all delegates to 
the next’State convention be chosen by 
direct vote at the primaries. The Sen- 
ator’s friends say that if the district del- 
egates to the national convention are 
chosen at the primaries, he will have at 
least eight of them. Secretary Taft’s 
friends assert that they welcome a con- 
test at the primaries, because it will show 
that the Secretary is the choice of the 
Republicans of Ohio. Some think there 
will be a division which will promote the 
candidacy of Governor Hughes. 
& 

AUD a Ambassador O’Brien, at 
Immigration Tokyo, onthe 29th ult., 
From Japan officially directed the atten- 
tion of the Japanese Government to the 
recent large increase of the number of 
Japanese immigrants arriving on our 
Pacific Coast, asking for a thoro investi- 
gation and pointing out that this in- 
crease might seem to be at variance with 
promises made by the Government a few 
months ago. Whereupon the following 
statement was published by the Japanese 
Foreign Office : 


“We are now considering the best methods 
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of controlling and further limiting emigration 
and correcting any mistakes which may have 
occurred recently. Conditions here are differ- 
ent from those in America. Japanese students 
who have reached a certain grade in the Japan- 
ese schools desiring to visit America register 
as students in good faith. But, reaching 
America, they secure work to enable them to 
prosecute their studies. It is quite probable 
that frauds have been committed, but without 
the cognizance of the Government. We are 
now using every precaution to prevent a re- 
currence of such frauds.” 

On a ship which arrived at Victoria, 
B. C., on the 28th ult., were 222 Japan- 
ese bearing, tickets for points in the 
United States. The local authorities in- 
sisted that they should be carried by the 
ship to Seattle. It is understood that 
Japan is prepared to meet the views of 
Canada regarding the limitation of emi- 
. gration to that country. Count Oku- 
ma recently said that the American fleet 
of battleships would be heartily wel- 
comed if it should visit Japanese ports. 
Viscount Aoki, the Japanese Ambassador 
at Washington, at a dinner given by him- 
self to Rear-Admiral Evans, commander 
of the fleet, remarked that if the Rear- 
Admiral should visit Japan he would 
have a most cordial reception. 


& 


It is now the purpose of the 
Magoon Government to hold the 
municipal elections in May or 
June next, and the presidential election 


Cuba 


in the following December. In accord- 
ance with this program, the new Presi- 
dent would be inaugurated in May, 
1909, and the forces of the United States 
would be withdrawn in July of that 
year. An elaborate electoral law has 
been prepared by the Crowder Commis- 
sion, and it awaits approval by Governor 
Magoon. The census enumeration re- 
cently completed was really an enforced 
registration of voters, and was designed 
to prevent fraud in registering and vot- 
ing. Owing to the apparently hopeless 
division of the Liberal party, there is an 
opportunity for the conservatives to 
organize and nominate, with a fair pros- 
pect of success. It is suggested that 
General Mario Menocal, whose sugar 
estate is the largest on the island, would 
be a suitable candidate for them. 

General Carlos Velez, who has been in 
this country for some time past, said at 
Tampa, on the 26th ult., that he recently 
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called upon President Roosevelt and was 
“authorized to say to the Cuban por 
that the United States would withdraw 
whenever Cuba should feel that inter- 
vention was no longer necessary, and 
should make formal request for with- 
drawal.” In an address last week at 
a banquet given in his honor by the 
Agrarian League, Governor Magoon 
said that the commercial, industrial and 
agricultural outlook in the island was 
most encouraging. The Government in- 
tended to expend from $12,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 upon public works, and 70 
per cent. of this would be received by the 
working classes. A recent increase of 
revenue showed that such expenditures 
could be made with safety-——Bankers 
have applied for nearly all of the $5,000,- 
000 offered by the Treasury, with the 
understanding that the money will be 
loaned for the promotion of agriculture. 
Interest will not be required from the 
bankers until August next. Ten of 
the labor leaders recently arrested are 
now under indictment, and others also 
will be prosecuted. 


Js 


The income of the fortune 
The Nobel ieft by Sir Alfred Nobel, 

Swedish dynamite maker, is 
divided according to his will into five 
prizes, awarded annually “to those per- 
sons who shall have contributed most ma- 
terially to benefit mankind during the 
year immediately preceding”; one share 
each to the persons who shall have made 
the most important discoveries in phys- 
ics, in chemistry and in physiology or 
medicine; “one share to the person who 
shall have produced in the field of litera- 
ture the most distinguished work of an 
idealistic tendency ; and, finally, one share 
to the person who shall have most or best 
promoted the fraternity of nations and 
the abolishment or diminution of stand- 
ing armies and+the formation and in- 
crease of peace congresses.” The Swed- 
ish academies of science and literature 
decide who are the most deserving can- 
didates except in the case of the: peace 
prize which is left to the Norwegian 
Storthing. Each prize now amounts to 
something less than $40,000, owing to 
the large fraction of the income absorbed 
in administrative expenses. The stipula- 
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tion that the work rewarded should have 
been accomplished during the preceding 
year has been disregarded by the Nobel 
committees. Including the awards of this 
year, with the exception of the peace 
prize not yet announced, the distribution 
by nationality during the seven years 
since the foundation, has been as follows: 
French, 8; English, 7; German, 7; 
Dutch, 3; Scandinavian, 3; Swiss, 3; 
American, 2; Russian, 2; Italian, 2; 
Spanish, 2; Austrian, 1. With the excep- 
tion of President Roosevelt, who last year 
received the Nobel Peace Prize for his 
efforts in concluding the Russo-Japanese 
War, the only American to be so distin- 
suished is Professor Albert .Abraham 
Michelson, of the University of Chicago, 
who this year is awarded the prize for the 
greatest discovery in physics. Professor 
Michelson, was born in Strelno, Ger- 
many, December 19th, 1852, and. was 
graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy in 1873. He resigned from the 
navy in 1881 and studied at Berlin, 
Heidelberg and College de France. He 
became professor of physics in the Case 
School;: when Clark University was 
founded, in 1889, he was called there, 


and in 1892 became head of the depart- 
ment ‘of physics in the University of Chi- 
cago. His chief field of research has been 
light, where he has distinguished himself 
by his genius for inventing and skill in 
using instruments of unprecedented pre- 
cision. His interferometer is capable of 


making measurements with a variation of 
only about one part in ten million. This 
instrument he used to determine the ex- 
act length of the standard meter bar of 
the Archives in Paris, the world’s unit of 
measurement. Its original definition as 
a ten millionth part of the earth’s quad- 
rant having been found inaccurate on ac- 
count of the irregularity of the earth’s 
form, it was necessary to base it upon 
some other constant of nature and Pro- 
fessor Michelson’s determination in terms 
of the wave length of red, blue and green 
light enables it to be accurately repro- 
duced in case of its destruction. By di- 
viding a ray of light into two parts and 
sending them by different ways thru 
glass plates and bringing them together 
again, a difference of half a wave length 
of light in the length of the paths can 
be detected because when the crest of one 
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wave meets the hollow of another a dark 
band is produced thru their interference. 
In this instrument some of the glass 
plates were ground so accurately that 
their irregularity amounted to no more 
than one 40,000th of a millimeter, or one 
20th of the mean wave length of light. 
The echelon spectroscope, a similar in- 
vention of Professor Michelson’s, dis- 
perses light according to its different 
wave lengths to a much greater extent 
than the prism or grating, and by its aid 
Zeeman and Lorentz, also Nobel prize- 
men, have been able to ascertain the 
movements of the electrons inside the 
atom. Professor Michelson has also 
made accurate determinations of the ve- 
locity of light, and experimented on 
the existence of a drift of the ether 
in relation to matter. THE INDE- 
PENDENT, May oth, 1905, mentioned 
him as one of the American scientists 
most likely to receive a Nobel ‘prize. 

Sir William Crookes, who this year 
receives the Nobel prize in chemistry, 
was born in London, June 17th, 1832. 
He has been editor of the Chemical News 
since he founded it in 1859 and of the 
Quarterly Journal of Science since 1864. 
His long life has been devoted to re- 
search in many different fields of chemis- 
try, and he is equally distinguished as an 
accurate analyst and a daring theorizer. 
In our editorial department we give some 
account of his life and views. He was 
knighted in 1897. The prize for the 
greatest discovery in physiology and med- 
icine goes to Charles Louis Alphonse 
Laveran,-who was born in Paris in 1845, 
the son of a military physician of almost 
equal renown in similar lines. He was 
graduated at the Strassburg School of 
Military Medicine in 1867, and, after 
having served as professor at Val de 
Grace until 1878, went to Algiers to in- 
vestigate malarial fevers, which were the 
chief obstacle to the French colonization 
of Africa. In his five years in Algiers 
he discovered that the cause of malaria 
was the growth of an ameba-like parasite 
inside the red corpuscles of the blood. 
These sporulate at regular intervals, gen- 
erally every forty-eight hours or some 
multiple of that period, throwing germs 
and poisons into the blood and causing 
the paroxysms of fever. It has been 
found that the parasite may thus destroy 
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in a day a million blood corpuscles per 
cubic millimeter, that is, in a drop such as 
would hang on the point of a needle. 
Quinine is poisonous to the parasite. Dr. 
Ronald Ross received in 1902 the Nobel 
prize for demonstrating that this malarial 
parasite is introduced into the human sys- 
tem by the anopheles mosquito. 
Rudyard Kipling, who receives the prize 
for literature, is so well known that bio- 
graphical details are unnecessary. We 
discussed in our issue of August 29th his 
fitness for this prize. 


& 


The presentation of the Gov- 
ernment budget to the Reich- 
stag, revealing as it does an 
increasing deficit and calling for heavier 
taxation to build a strong navy, brought 
out sharp criticism of army and court 
life from both of the strong opposition 
parties; the clerical Center and the so- 
cialist Left. Dr. Spahn, speaking for the 
former, asserted that the Harden trial re- 
vealed the fact that conditions in and out- 
side the barracks were as bad as in 


Reichstag 
Debates 
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Sodom or ancient Rome. Chancellor von 
Biilow at once made a spirited reply, de- 
nouncing the allegations as sweeping and 
unproved, and holding that the family 
life of the Emperor set an example that 
was followed so generally thruout all 
classes that the excesses of a few indi- 
viduals could ‘not besmirch them. The 
camarilla which was claimed to hedge 
about the sovereign and control his ac- 
tions had no real existence. 

“What sort of a monarch must he be under 
whom a camarilla can develop and gain influ- 
ence, for a camarilla without influence is no 
camarilla at all? 

“The first condition for the flourishing of 
this poisonous plant is seclusion and the lack 
of self-reliance on the part of monarchs. Many 
reproaches have been hurled at the Emperor, 
but that he has secluded himself from inter- 
course and had no will of his own has, so far 
as I know, never been charged against him. 
Once for all, put an end to the chatter, gossip 
and whispers about a camarilla.” 


On the following day Herr Bebel, the 
Socialist leader, quoted from the memoirs 
of the Chancellor’s predecessors in office, 
Prince von Bismarck and Prince von 
Hohenlohe, to prove the existence and 
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power of the Eulenburg camarilla, and 
asserted that the police were afraid to 
bring out the names of the guilty parties, 
which included princes of ruling houses, 
because it would reveal a scandal greater 
than the Panama and Dreyfus affairs. 
In discussing the budget he held up a 
loaf of bread which, he said, weighed 
less than three pounds altho it was 50 
per cent. dearer than the four and a half 
pound loaf of eighteen months ago. He 
said that the number of unemployed in 
Berlin already numbered between 30,000 
and 40,000, and that 4,841 school chil- 
dren, according to the official count, had 
no dinner. Replying to this General von 
Finem, Minister of War, admitted that 
the evil practices referred to were ,wide- 
spread, but held that Herr Bebel exag- 
gerated in saying that entire regiments 
were contaminated. The Public Pros- 
ecutor will have suits brought against 
Harden and his counsel, Bernstein, for 
criminal libel against Prince zu Eulen- 
burg and Count Kuno von Moltke in 
their speeches during the recent trials. 
Harden was acquitted of the charge of 
libeling*them in his paper, Die Zukunft, 
but the new trial is not a private suit and 
will be held before a higher court of ap- 
peal. In the Prussian Diet Prince von 
Biilow admitted that the policy which has 
been pursued for many years at great ex- 
pense by the Government of buying lands 
in the Polish provinces and settling Ger- 
mans upon them was practially a failure 
owing to the refusal of the Poles to sell 
at a fair price, and he introduced a bill 
involving the expenditure of $87,500,000 
for the compulsory purchase of Polish es- 
tates for German settlers under the law 
of eminent domain. 


st 


In the conflict over the 
ee ae reply to the Address from 

the Throne it was discov- 
ered that the Reactionaries in the Duma 
were not going to have their way in 
everything. The Octobrists joined the 
Constitutional Democrats in opposing the 
use of the word “autocrat” in the reply 
of the Duma. Professor Milukov, leader 
of the Constitutional Democrats, made 
an able and historical address on the 
evolution and status of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. He said that no address which 
did not contain the word “constitutional” 
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would satisfy his party or the country. 
Mr. Guchkov, the leader of the Octo- 
brists, said that his party regarded the 
Emperor’s manifesto of October, 1905, 
as a voluntary renunciation on his part 
of unlimited power, releasing the mon- 
arch from the influence of the court 
camarilla. Mr. Purishkevitch, for the 
Monarchists, demanded the use of the 
word “autocrat,” contending that two 
attempts to establish a constitutional 
régime in Russia had failed, and that the 
Emperor, in reconstituting the Duma, 
had shown his autocracy. Bishop. Mitro- 
fan held that every attack on autocracy 
was criminal, that it had brought to the 
people many blessings, and that they 
were devoted to it. When the question 
was put to a vote, the word “autocrat” 
was rejected by a majority of two to one. 
The Monarchists withdrew, because they 
held that it was illegal to vote on an 
address which denied the right preroga- 
tives of the Emperor. The Social Demo- 
crats, Group of Toil and the Poles also 
withdrew, because their amendments 
were rejected. Professor Milukov agreed 
to compromise by withdrawing the word 
“constitutional” in consideration of the 
omission of “autocrat.” Premier Stoly- 
pin, in his address to the Duma, present- 
ing the policy of the Government, took 
occasion to emphasize the Emperor’s 
free will and arbitrary power in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“The Emperor has often shown, in the face 
of extraordinary difficulties, how highly he 
prized the basic principles of the new régime 
of representative government within the limits 
established by himself. Nevertheless, the his- 
toric autocratic power and the unhampered will 
of the monarch shine out as the dearest pos- 
sessions of the Russian royal family. Solely 
by this power and this will, which were created 
to defend existing institutions, can Russia be 
saved in an era of danger and demoralization 
and brought to the path of order and historical 
truth.” 

He said that the Government would 
make its first duty the suppression of 
disorder and the insistence of loyal serv- 
ice from all state officials, regardless of 
their personal political opinions. The 
Government would punish the arbitrary 
use of power as severely as slackness of 
administration, and he counted upon the 
help of the representatives of the people 
in uncovering illegal acts of Government 
officials. As soon as normal conditions 
were restored the Government would de- 
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vote its attention to the internal develop- 
ment of the empire and the settlement of 
the agrarian problem. He _ outlined 
measures for the reform of the zemstvos, 
the court and the Church, and said that 
the army and navy must be developed 
to a degree commensurate with Russia’s 
position among the nations of the world. 
The visit of Secretary Taft to the 
Emperor has given rise to rumors that 
the United States is securing Rus- 
sia’s aid for an expected war with Japan. 
Some Russian officers have volunteered 
their services to the United States and 
are organizing companies of volunteers. 
a 
The Arabs have turned 
the tables on the French, 
and, out of revenge for the 
occupation of Casablanca and Ujda, have 
invaded Algerian territory. The raid 
had evidently been planned for months 
before, and marabouts had been preach- 
ing a holy war against the infidel, but 
the French were taken unaware and 
forced to retreat. Bands of several thou- 
sand tribesmen crossed the frontier at 
various points between Ujda. and the 


The French 
in Morocco 


coast and ravaged the country, burning 
crops and buildings, and threatening the 


city of Nemours. The French troops 
after reinforcement were able to drive 
the Arabs at Adjeroud back across the 
Oued Kiss River, which marks the 
boundary of Morocco, twenty - eight 
miles west of Nemours. 
Bad 

China and Japan have 
come into conflict on two 
points—the boundary line 
of Korea and the Manchurian postal ser- 
vice. The Japanese in behalf of Korea 
claim the Chientao region, which lies to 
the north of the Tumen River. Both 
China and Korea have in the past exer- 
cised partial sovereignty over this pla- 
teau, but the boundary line has not been 
definitely settled, altho several attempts 
have been made to fix it. Yuan Shih-kai, 
who is now the power behind the throne 
in China, took a special interest in this 
question when he was Chinese resident 
in Seoul, occupying much the same posi- 
tion as the Japanese Resident-General has 
there now. The Chinese claim is that the 
Tumen River is the national and historic 
boundary, and that it is marked by 


The Japanese 
in Korea 
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pillars along the river. The Japanese 
hold that Chientao has always belonged 
to Korea, as the present ruling dynasty 
originated there, that the eleven pillars 
along the Tumen have no mark to indi- 
cate that they are the boundary pillars, 
and that another pillar on the Champeh- 
Shan Mountain bears an inscription dated 
May 15th in the fifty-first year of Kang- 
shi, in which the ideographs indicate that 
the river referred to as the boundary is 
not the Tumen but one of its tributaries. 
Some garrisons of Chinese troops are in 
the region, and more were upon the 
frontier ready to be brought in when 
Japan made an advance movement to es- 
tablish their rights by possession. Colonel 
Saito with a party of gendarmes went to 
Hoiryong, on the Tumen, and from 
there crossed the river, entering the dis- 
puted territory some fifty miles ta the 
northwest, establishing a post office at 
Lungcheng, and connecting it by tele- 
graph with Seoul. His action in this 
matter is ostensibly to protect the Korean 
residents of Chientao, who are said to 
number 120,000. China has made a 
diplomatic protest against what she 
claims as an invasion of her territory, 
and has expressed a willingness to have 
the matter referred to a boundary com- 
mission. The Japanese refuse to agree 
to this unless it is acknowledged by China 
that Chientao belongs to Korea.——The 
Chinese Government, in its zeal for get- 
ting rid of the extraterritorial privileges 
of foreign nations, has demanded that 
the mails sent on the railroads of Man- 
churia be confided to the Chinese postal 
service. Mail has previously been sent 
over to Pekin in the hands of a Japanese 
official; this, however, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment suddenly prohibited. The Rus- 
sians are involved in the same difficu!ty, 
because they refuse to turn their mail 
over to the Chinese postal service, pre- 
ferring to deliver it direct into Japanese 
hands at the point where the two Man- 
churian railroads meet. The reason given 
for this denial of the right of China to 
receive European mails is that China does 
not belong to the postal union. Pending 
negotiations it has been agreed that mails 
from China eastward for Newchwang 
shall be transported over the Chinese 
railways by Japanese carriers as hitherto, 
but that mail matter destined for Muk- 
den shall be entrusted to Chinese hands. 
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The Evening Light 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN 
Port LauREATE oF ENGLAND 


ANGELS their silvery trumpets blow 

At dawn, to the morning glow, 
And mortals lift adoring eyes 

To see the glorious sun arise. 

Then winged with faith, and urged by hope, 
Youth scans the hill and scales the slope; 
Its pulses bound, its thoughts exult, 

It finds no danger difficult, 

Doubles the pace, disdaining ease, 
Victor before it comes and sees, 
Deeming the universe its own, 

The sovereign of a self-made throne. 


Each hope achieved, fulfilled each prayer, 
We glory in the noonday glare, 
Welcome the blinding heats of strife, 
Dooming resistance part of life. 

We deal the blow, return the stroke, 
Fighting our way thru dust and smoke, 
Until, our battle banner furled, 

We tower above a conquered world. 
Whether we lead mankind along 

By gift of speech or grace of song, 
Seize with a strenuous hand the helm, 
Or add an empire to the realm, 

We front the sun.with forehead bare, 
Still glorying in the noonday glare. 
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But as the lengthening shadows glide 
Silent along the eventide, 

Till dews baptize lawn, leaf and flower 
In that dim sanctuary hvur, 

A sacred something haunts the air, 
Tender as love, devout as prayer, 
And in the darkening dome afar 
Glimmers one bright outriding star, 
Announcing to the sentry sight 
Coming battalions of the night. 

The saree f gave and morning glow 
Pale into shadowy long-ago, 

We feel earth’s vain ambition fade 
Into the vanished dust they made. 
All that the glow of dawn. foretold, 
And all the noonday sun unrolled, 
Seem nothing to the quiet joy; 

No clamor mars, no cares annoy, 
*Twixt restless day and restful night 
That sanctifies the evening light. 
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William Makepeace Thackeray 


BY WHITELAW REID, LL.D. 


{Our readers will remember Justin McCarthy’s London Letter in Tue InpePenpent of 
November 17th, in which he spoke of the third and then forthcoming dinner of the Tit- 
marsh Club at which Mr. Whitelaw Reid, our Ambassador to England, was to preside. 
The Titmarsh Club, of which Mr. Reid was one of the original members, is composed of 


the foremost literary men of England, and 


its object is to pay periodical homsge to the 


memory of Thackeray. As the club’s dinner was private it was not reported in the London 


papers, and accordingly we are very glad to give our readers Mr. 
with the exception of a few lines of purely personal introduction. 


Reid’s address in full, 
We reproduce again the 


effigy-portrait of Thackeray officially issued by the club on all letters and circulars.—Eprtor.] 


HACKERAY found 
his audience in 
America almost, 

if not quite, as soon as 
at home; he always held 
it, and holds it still. 
And, perhaps, too, it 
may be remembered that 
Mr. Thackeray seemed 
to like us nearly as well 
as we liked him, and 
was never weary of 
showing his good will 


—even when he was 
lonely 


somewhat more 
in such manifestations than he would 
be now. 

I never had the good fortune to meet 
Mr. Thackeray in America, tho I did 
meet soon afterward your other great 
novelist of that period. But for years I 
was constantly hearing gossip about 
Thackeray from those who had met him 
during his visit to us, like the genial 
publisher who was his guide, philosopher 
and friend among the Brahmins of Bos- 
ton, or like the old Centurions of New 
York. Their accounts ran all one way. 
They admired his talk and they loved 
him. They pictured him as big, hearty 
and very human. They didn’t find him 
playing the lion the least little bit, and 

we may hope he didn’t find us playing 
the spread eagle too much. They point- 
ed out the corner in the Century where 
he used to sit exchanging literary chat, 
or, in Yankee parlance, “swapping sto- 
ries,” with a group of clubmen about 
him. They could tell you years after- 
ward what had been Thackeray’s favor- 
ite chair, and some had even been so ob- 
servant of the least trifles about the 
great man that they knew what particu- 
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lar concoction in a club 
tumbler had been his fa- 
vorite “nightcap.” 
There never was any 
lack of admiration for 
the other great novelist . 
to whom I have re- 
ferred, even when we 
were still thin - skinned 
and the “American 
Notes” and “Martin 
Chuzzlewit” were still 
fresh from the press. 
But there was no such 
social and club tradition 
of Dickens. Perhaps the reason is 
not very obscure. Dickens painted 
us for the very eyes in all the 
world wherein we were then most anx- 
ious to look’ well, in the books I have 
just named. Thackeray represented 
America to the mother country in the 
persons of Henry Esmond and George 
Washington. No doubt we had our Jef- 
ferson Bricks and Elijah Pograms, too. 
I do not deny it, and do not deny that 
they were painted to the life. But we 
were human enongh to like it better 
when the others were presented as our 
national types. 

No such consideration, however, af- 
fected the publisher’s touchstone—and, 
I am afraid, the touchstone of most men 
of letters, too—the sales. These went 
on in America very much as they did in 
Great Britain—perhaps more so. The 
great popular circulation belonged to 
Dickens, the audience fit tho fewer to 
Thackeray. I have not seen the late 
figures—perhaps some publisher here 
will correct me if I am wrong—but I 
fancy that the disparity in sales is less 
nowadays. Few reasonably comprehen- 
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sive private libraries are without the 
works of one, if not both; but I believe 
that. in the severer collections of pure 
literature the name under which we are 
assembled begins to lead. 

We must not think of anything more 
nearly approaching comparison between 
these two men of genius. It would be 
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and at the frequency with which the in- 
nocent reader is held by the buttonhole 
for overmuch moralizing. But criticism 
is silenced, all are carried away by his 
creations of character, by the keen but 
kindly analysis of human nature, the 
scorn of meanness, the trenchant satire 
that still hates to wound, the sentiment 
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utterly idle if not impossible. I may 
say, however, without disparagement or 
offense, that American men of letters are 
apt to speak with particularly warm ad- 
miration of Thackeray. Simply as a 
story-teller they may not rate him so 
high as other British authors—not, in 
fact, so high as some British authors of 
today. They may even hint at prolixity, 


at once healthy, manly and tender, the 
splendid humanity. As for his style, it 
is thought well-nigh perfect. Leslie 
Stephen has somewhere told us that at 
the beginning, if not to the end, this style 
was the work of a constant revision and 
interlineation. For myself I do not be- 
lieve any style of the first order was ever 
attained in any other way. I have no 
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faith—here perhaps speaks the old edi- 
tor, hardened in his prejudices—but I 
have no sort of faith in the things that 
are written at a dash, and handed you 
without a change of a word. It was no 
less a genius than Sheridan, was it not, 
who formulated the immutable literary 
law that “Your easy writing’s curst hard 
reading.” 

But this rambling talk must not wan- 
der on. As I was thinking before din- 
ner of this man, whose place is secure 
among the immortals, whom every one 
counts in the first rank of the great Vic- 
torians, I could not help recalling that 
exquisite little essay of his among the 
“Roundabout Papers,” “Nil Nisi 
Bonum,” as noble a paper as ever 
adorned even “The Spectator.” You re- 
member the warm tribute it pays to two 
men of letters then lately taken away, 
one from you, both perhaps I may pre- 
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sume to say, from us, Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay and Washington Irving. 
He called them the Johnson and Gold- 
smith of their time, and finally applied 
to them some words which I venture to 
think this company of men of letters will 
think we may apply with equal justice 
and even greater fervor to William 
Makepeace Thackeray himself. Let me 
close by reading them: 

“It has been his fortunate lot to give 
incalculable happiness and delight to the 
world, which thanks him in return with 
an immense kindliness, respect, affection. 
It may not be our chance, brother scribe, 
to be endowed with .such merit, or re- 
warded with such fame. But the re- 
wards of these men are rewards paid to 
our service. We may not win the baton 
or epaulets, but God give us strength to 
guard the honor of the flag!” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Christmas From Behind the Counter 
BY RHETA CHILDE DORR 


[We are sure that this true experience of Mrs. Dorr will cause all of our readers 
to make their Christmas purchases as early as possible this year. The Charity Organi- 
zation ‘Society in this city has even taken the matter up and is distributing thousands of 
cards asking pcople to help the tired shop girls all they can by not putting off their 
‘Christmas shopping to the last moment.—Epziror.] 


HEY tell a story of 
a settlement party 
given for a club of 
little working 
girls. One of the 
philanthropic 
ladies who was as- 
sisting approached 
a group of children 

and offered them a plate of candies. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed these poor babies, 

“we don’t eat that stuff. We make it.” 
That’s the way I feel about Christmas 

presents. I don’t give them any more. 

I have sold them. 

It is not difficult to get a job in a de- 
partment store at the Christmas season. 
You must apply in good time, that is, 
before the 15th of December; you must 
look strong enough to live thru the ex- 
perience, or, at least, not to die on the 
premises before the end of the holiday 





week; you must be neat in appearance 
and fairly intelligent; you must present 
proof of respectability. In only a 
very few stores is previous experience 
required. 

I did not venture to apply at the more 
fashionable shops, those enrolled on the 
White List of the Consumers’ League. I 
modestly chose a great establishment 
patronized by the rank and file of people, 
who buy for cash, and have no illusions 
that they are materially influencing store 
management. I believe that this kind of 
store is more typical of the general run 
of department stores thruout the country 
than are the others. 

Having been accepted as an extra 
clerk, I was given a locker key, for 
which I deposited 25 cents. I tucked 
away my outer garments in the cloak- 
room and meekly followed my guide to 
the office of the store instructor. In this 




















room I found about thirty other candi- 
dates, girls and men, sitting on benches 
before a large blackboard on which was 
painted an exact reproduction of a sales 
slip. A subdued murmur of conversa- 
tion went on, from which I gleaned in- 
teresting little bits of life history. One 
girl was entering the Christmas mill be- 
cause her father, an ironworker, had 
fallen from a skyscraper and broken both 
legs. Another was a kindergartner tem- 
porarily out of a position. Another 
worked in a trade which was dead dur- 
ing the winter months. Several girls 
were seeking experience as saleswomen, 
that they might the easier get regular 
work in some store. None of us, you 
may’ be sure, were engaging to work fif-. 
teen hours a day for sheer amusement. 

Presently the door opened and a man 
came in. Picking up a piece of chalk 
and working very rapidly, he proceeded 
to show us what to write on our sales 
slips if Mrs. Henry Smith, of No. 1125 
Fifth avenue, purchased a pair of shoes 
for $5 and had them sent home C. O. D.; 
if a cash customer bought four yards of 
lace, at 25 cents a yard, and carried the 
parcel home; or if George Baker, of 
New Brighton, Staten Island, indulged 
in a sweater at $3.50 and had it charged 
and sent. The lesson over, we were dis- 
missed to our various destinations. 

I went downstairs to the main floor, 
carrying in my hand a yellow ticket bear- 
ing my number and the number of my 
department. This turned out to be a 
counter where men’s handkerchiefs were 
sold. The head of stock, a pretty Irish 
girl, with a mass of brown hair, seemed 
glad to see me. “We've only seven girls 
here,” she told the aisle man who con- 
voyed me; “‘not nearly enough.” 

There didn’t seem room behind the 
narrow counter for one more, but I 
squeezed in, and in less than three min- 
utes I was scribbling in my new book: 
“Four hdkchfs. @ 12% cts., 50 cts. Pd.” 
and was handing money and handker- 
chiefs to a fiery tressed young cashier, 
who scowled at me as if my action were 
in the nature of a personal affront. We 
had waited long in the instruction room, 
so that it was nearly noon before my 
active career as a saleswoman began. I 
was ignorant of shop routine, I did not 
know where any of the stock was kept, 
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yet before we closed that night I had 
sold $35.80 worth of handkerchiefs. 
They were mostly cheap handkerchiefs, 
10 to 25 cents apiece, so I must have sold 
a great many of them. 

My first day in the shop passed rap- 
idly. The novelty and excitement of the 
scene was so stimulating that I was hard- 
ly conscious of fatigue, or even of the 
flight of time. About half past five in 
the afternoon the head of the department 
came around distributing supper money. 
She carried a cigar box full of small 
silver, and each girl was given 35 cents. 
The extra clerks, who worked only dur- 
ing the holiday season, were paid at a 
somewhat higher rate than the regular 
force. I was receiving $7 a week, which 
was a dollar more than the average 
wages paid in our department. The reg- 
ular clerks were receiving something like 
$6 a week for their services from eight 
until six o’clock; they were required to 
labor from three to four hours extra each 
day during the holiday week, and for this 
extra work they were paid nothing at all. 
However, the firm did not require them 
to buy their supper into the bargain. 
Hence the distribution of the supper 
money. 

At first the allowance struck me as 
rather meager, but exchange of confi- 


dences among my fellow clerks revealed - 


that, as a matter of comparison, it was 
really generous. I learned, for example, 
that in a very splendid Broadway shop, 
high on the “White List,” overtime 
money amounting to a little more than 
enough to pay for one’s supper was giv- 
en, but always with a great flourish of 
trumpets, as a manifestation of rare 
benevolence. The clerks had to sign little 
circulars, acknowledging their gratitude, 
a thing they greatly disliked to do. Be- 
sides, the firm claimed the credit of clos- 
ing at the usual time during the holidays, 
which was not according to the facts. 
They closed the shoppef out at six 
o’clock, it is true, but they closed the 
clerks in, to toil until nearly midnight. 
The shop patronized*by the rank and 
file has other advantages, from the clerks’ 
point of view. In our establishment they 
were allowed to go upstairs in the reg- 
ular elevators and eat a comfortable meal 
in the store restaurant. In the fashion- 
able shop the clerks are obliged to take 
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time from their hour to don street wraps, 
walk down several flights of stairs, un- 
less they are lucky enough to catch the 
freight elevator, and seek a restaurant 
outside. 

The explanation lies in the relative 
social difference between the customer 
and the clerk in the two establishments. 
In the fashionable shop a great gulf 
divides the two, and the customer would 
not tolerate association in elevator or 
restaurant with the humble saleswoman. 

In the other shop the social position of 
the customer and that of the clerk are 
not far removed. The two are in the 
same class and are likely to meet outside 
the shop. Hence there is no objection 
on the part of the customer if a tired fig- 
ure in black sits opposite her in the 
restaurant. 

Half.a dozen of my fellow clerks ate 
the evening meal with me. I noticed that 
very few of them spent all their supper 
money. They bought tea and pie for 10 
or 15 cents and saved the rest of their 
allowance. Perhaps they counted on a 
substantial meal on reaching home. Not 
having any domestic ties myself, I had 
to spend all my 35 cents, and, to tell the 


truth, rather more, before my appetite 


was satisfied. I was as hungry as a 
farmhand, and I gazed in wonder on the 
slim, pale creatures who could face four 
hours of work on such a meager diet. 

Three - quarters of. an hour was al- 
lowed for lunch and for supper, a respite 
of an hour and a half in a day of fifteen 
hours, for, altho the store was advertised 
to close at ten, it was much nearer eleven 
before we left our posts of duty. The 
last reluctant shopper was tactfully 
shown the door soon after half past ten, 
but there was the stock to be put away 
and the counters to be covered with 
heavy tarpaulins before we heard the 
gong that released us from our toil. 

In all my life I never faced anything 
more reluctantly than the necessity of 
getting up at half past six the next morn- 
ing. I ached all over from the unaccus- 
tomed standing. - A dismal rain beat on 
the window panes, the house was dark 
and still, and my bed was an allurin 
thing. I plunged out and dressed wi 
my eyes shut. It seemed to me that my 
case was a hard one—unique, in fact—but 
when I stepped into the street I found 
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that I was far from being the only early 
riser in New York. The street was fairly 
thronged with a hurrying crowd, in 
which women and girls predominated—a 
great army of neat, black-gowned femi- 
nine figures,. which you will never see 
unless you take a walk in the business 
quarter between seven and eight in the 
morning. 

In my store were employed more than 
a thousand women, and at least four de- 
partment stores in New York employ a 
still larger number. There are about 
fwenty large establishments in the so- 
called shopping district of Manhattan, not 
to speak of innumerable small shops. It 
is the population of a good-sized city that 
fills the streets with neat black gowns 
every business morning. 

Our day began with a terrific crush at 
the employees’ entrance, a dark and for- 
bidding cavern of a place, built to accom- 
modate about half the number that must 
use it. There were five or six hundred 
girls, all clamoring to pass the doorman 
at once, pushing, crowding, exclaiming. 
If one reached her post after ten minutes 
past eight she was fined 10 cents, no 
mean sum out of a weekly wage of $6 
or less. 

The floorwalker took our time when 
we reached our department, and we pro- 
ceeded at once to the task of dusting 
shelves and counters and putting out our 
wares. All the handkerchief boxes had 
to be placed mathematically straight on 
the shelves, in strict alphabetical order. 
The loose stock on the counters had to 
be maneuvered so that all soiled or 
mussed handkerchiefs were underneath, 
like the small strawberries in the bottom 
of the box. By nine o’clock the day was 
in full swing, and after that there was 
not a single minute’s leisure for any- 
body. In our shop a few seats were 
provided, perhaps two to a counter, but 
no one ever had time to use them. I 
kept account of my industry, and I 
found at the end of the week that I had 
sold, on an average, $85 worth of hand- 
kerchiefs every day. leave it to the 
reader to calculate how much time to sit 
down was allowed me. My wages were 
$1.163%4 a day, a little less than eight 
cents an hour. For every $6.50 worth 
of handkerchiefs I sold I was paid about 
eight cents. 
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By noon of the second day I was pro- 
nounced expert enough to take charge of 
a popular bargain sale of twelve-and-a- 
half cent, all linen, initialed handker- 
chiefs. They were actually indentical 
with boxed goods sold for a dollar the 
half-dozen, when anybody called for 
anything just a little better than the 
loose stock at seventy-five cents. Of 
course this fact was not confided to the 
customer, and I had some trouble with 
my conscience as often as a buyer ap- 
pealed to me to show her the difference 
between the two handkerchiefs. My 
real troubles began with my new re- 
sponsibilities. 

It was my duty in the intervals of sell- 
ing to keep that counter full of loose 
handkerchiefs in neat and attractive 
piles, according to initials. I am sure 
I arranged them at least a hundred times 
in the course of the day. All the G’s to- 
gether, all the J’s, the M’s, the D’s, and 
the rest of the alphabet. The utter fu- 
tility of trying to keep them in proper 
order, and the patent necessity of doing 
so if they were to be disposed of, caused 
me much effort and emotion. Hardly 
would I get the first four letters ar- 


ranged when hands would swoop down 
on the neat piles and scatter them broad- 


cast. Sometimes a woman would pause 
long enough to buy after destroying, but 
quite as often the disturber of peace 
would not even slacken her pace, but 
would plow her fingers thru the linen 
without stopping or even looking. These 
women were professional shoppers,- and 
I soon came to know them on sight. 
The shopper may have purchase as an 
ultimate goal, but she is not satisfied to 
buy until she has examined as many ob- 
jects in as many shops as time and 
physical endurance will permit. Some- 
times this is prudence, and reveals the 
straits to which the middle-class woman 
is put in this era of high prices. Often- 
er, I believe, the shopper is just empty- 
minded, idle and foolish. There are men 
shoppers, as well as womien, be it under- 
stood. The men are much clumsier than 
the women, and no saleswoman wastes 
much time on them. It is plain that they 
are “just looking,” perhaps trying to 
make fifty cents do the work of a dollar, 
and one is prepared for their sheepish 
“Well, I’ll come in this afternoon.” The 
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woman shopper is sometimes so clever 
that she deceives even an experienced 
clerk into the belief that a purchase is 
contemplated. At least the clerk hopes 
to outwit the shopper and force a sale. 
Sometimes this actually happens, but 
usually the shopper says that it won’t do 
at all, or she prefers the one at Alt- 
man’s. Sometimes she gives in to the 
extent of ordering the article sent C. O. 
D. to an entirely fictitious address. She 
probably thinks she is doing something 
highly original and clever, but she isn’t. 
Hundreds of women every day send 
home from stores articles they have not 
the remotest idea of paying for. The 
things come back, and a large force of 
clerks is engaged each morning in un- 
packing and returning the rejected stock 
to the shelves. Oh, the trials of a de- 
partment store clerk are not few. 

But if the saleswoman’s task is diffi- 
cult, there are others whose lot is even 
less enviable. Anna, our cashier, a girl 
of eighteen, was the presiding genius of 
our department and also of a glove 
counter back of us. She sat enthroned 
above our heads, a red-haired, splendid, 
savage queen of what I came to look 
upon as a sort of a heathen revel. It 
was really a Christian festival, of course. 
That is what we intend Christmas to be, 
I know, and undoubtedly that is what it 
is. But it looks something terribly dif- 
ferent when you regard it from behind a 
counter. I worked there only one week, 
but in that time what things I looked 
upon! I saw girls of seventeen and 
eighteen weeping with pain and weari- 


‘ness at eleven o'clock at night as with 


shaking fingers they made their counters 
attractive against the next day’s brutal 
rush. I saw one young girl drop in a 
dead faint while selling dolls to a fond 
mother of children. I saw little boys 
fall asleep in rubbish corners at the noon 
hour, their untasted luncheons in their 
tired hands. I saw these things, but 
Anna, high up above the counters, must 
have had a much more comprehensive 
view. She developed a temper and a 
vocabulary that caused me to shudder as 
often as I came within sound of her 
voice. Some one once defined swearing 
as the unnecessary use of profane lan- 
guage, and this description occurred to 
me in Anna’s case. When one of my 
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co-workers moaned “Oh, Lord, my 
feet,” I had no impression of swearing, 
but when I unwittingly laid a box of 
handkerchiefs and two dollars on top of 
another girl’s sale, which was against the 
rules, Anna’s remarks were distinctly 
profane. They were exaggerated. Not 
that Anna was aware of her own pro- 
fanity. Her vocabulary was limited and 
her need of expression very great. That 
was all. 

Monday and Tuesday of the week 
were difficult, but it was not until 
Wednesday that we reached the danger 
point of weariness. By noon of that 
third day we all looked fagged, and some 
of the girls were obviously ill. We all 
complained bitterly of aching backs and 
swollen feet. We were all sleepy early 
in the morning. Every one was working 
under the lash, but working feverishly, 
unceasingly. The ordinary annoyances 
of selling—or failing to sell—became 
tragedies to our tired. nerves. One of 
the nicest and most refined girls burst 
into a passion of tears as she put up a 
pile-of handkerchief boxes. “D—— that 
woman,” she sobbed, “I waited on her 
fifteen. minutes and she never bought a 
cent’s worth.” The actual wrong these 
time-consumers do the shop girl, espe- 
cially at the busiest season, is possibly 
not fully realized by themselves. The 
value of a saleswoman to her employers, 
her tenure of office and the salary she 
receives are calculated from the size of 
the books she makes—that is, the amount 
of her sales. If the amount falls below 
a certain standard the girl is discharged. 
I should dislike the thought that I had 
ever been responsible for a saleswoman’s 
lowered salary or the loss of her position. 

When Thursday noon came our nerves 
were decidedly on edge. The store 
seemed to hold twice as large a crowd 
as on the previous day, and the restless, 
swaying, moving, perspiring mass of 
humanity began to irritate me strangely. 
I felt a sudden loathing disgust for the 
whole Christmas idea. “I shall never 
give or receive another Christmas pres- 
ent as long as I live,” I suddenly felt im- 
pelled to declare to the gifl who stood 
beside me. “If you keep on selling you'll 
stick to that,” she said, cynically. “And 
you'll get to hate people, too. It makes 
me sick to see them crowding in here at 


ten o'clock at night. I believe they’d 
keep on coming until morning if they 
could make the firm keep the place open. 
— what they think we’re made 
of.” , 

That year our firm tried the experi- 
ment of separating the day and evening 
sales—that is, of having the records kept 
in different books. If the night sales fell 


below a certain mark, it was reported, . 


the store would close at six o’clock the 
next year. I am sorry to say that the 
night profits were immense. The hours 
from seven until nine were overwhelm- 
ingly busy. The two last hours were a 
little lighter, but no one had time to sit 
down up to the minute of closing. 

It was on Thursday that we became 
afflicted with an epidemic of dropping 
things. It was a sort of a hysteria which 
affected us one after another, and added 
greatly to our sufferings. We lost 
money. One wrapper girl lost five dol- 
lars. Our cashier lost a dollar. Several 
saleswomen made mistakes in reckoning 
purchases, and change spilled on the 
floor was a common thing. One girl lost 
a quarter in this way, and her distress 
was a pathetic revelation of a poverty so 
dire that 25 cents one way or another 
was happiness or misery. Shortly after 
her disaster I dropped a handful of silver 
while I was handing a purchase to Anna. 
One silver piece rolled under the counter 
into the crowd, where some one prompt- 
ly confiscated it. “What shall I do?” I 
asked the pretty head of stock. “Take 
it out of your pocket, of course,” was the 
reply. 

At the counter, waiting for his parcel, 
stood a nice, old gentleman, who looked 
at me with the deepest sympathy. “Will 
you have to lose that,” he asked, solic- 
itously, “or will they make it all right 
with you?” “I must lose it,” I said, 
adding, “What do you think of a person 
who would steal a quarter from a shop 
girl?” 

He was not a rich old gentleman. His 
overcoat was séveral winters old, and his 
neatly brushed hat was rusty and out of 
date. He stood still a minute, and then, 
with the sweetest of smiles, he put his 
hand in his pocket and extracted a quar- 
ter. “Will you do me the favor of ac- 
cepting this?” he begged. “Indeed, it 
will give me happiness if you will.” I 
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saw that he really wanted to treat him- 
self to a kind action, so I took the coin, 
saying, “If you don’t object, I will give 
it to my friend here, who has also lost a 
quarter. I would much rather she. had 
it.” To my utter confusion and embar- 
rassment the old gentleman conceived my 
act to be a case of rare and beautiful 
altruism. His old face became agitated, 
betraying an inward struggle between 
inclination and poverty. His hesitation 
was painful, but I did not say a word, 
because I wanted to see how generous he 
really was. Slowly and reluctantly his 
hand went down into his pocket. He 
couldn’t afford it, he knew, but—the 
hand came up with a quarter tightly held. 
The old fingers shook that held it out to 
me. “It’s Christmas,” whispered the old 
gentleman, smiling. 

His was the unique manifestation of 
the real Christmas spirit, of giving for 
the love of giving, without any conven- 
tional motive, that I encountered during 
the- week.’ My recollection of the last 
three days is altogether sordid and hate- 
ful. The crowd of buyers assumed the 
aspect of a’ mob, and I should not have 
been greatly astonished if they had sud- 
denly turned on one another and begun 
to tear and rend. As for us behind the 
counter, we were so exhausted, so worn 
with sleeplessness, so racked with the 
nervous strain of it all, that we fairly 
staggered about our work. We ran into 
éach other, stepped on toes, jostled, 
pushed and snarled. In spite of myself 
my sales began to fall off. I was too 
tired to present my sales pursuasively. 
None of the girls were doing good work. 
Even Sadie, the black-eyed Jewess, who 
was wont early in the week to capture 
buyers by leaning over the counter and 
calling in wheedling tones: “Anything in 
gents’ hankcheefs?” Even Sadie had 
lost enthusiasm. 

At night when we got into the car 
to go home we fairly fell into our seats, 
and when strap hanging became a neces- 
sity our misery was intense. The girls 
screamed, when they were thrown 
against each other by the sudden start- 
ing of the car, peals of hysterical laugh- 
ter that caused well-bred passengers to 
look at us with annoyance and disap- 
proval. I have often been disturbed by 
the loud laughter of, working girls, but 


that was before I understood. One 
night our car was stopped by an auto- 
mobile accident. The victim, one of our 
own kind, was being lifted, a limp heap, 
into the automobile, and a sudden crowd 
was reviling the owner and his chaf- 
feur. Most of our fellow passengers 
left their seats and joined in the chorus, 
but we only raised a passionate protest 
against the delay. Our sympathies were 
drowned in an aching desire to get home 
and to bed. When you have been on 
your feet for fifteen hours, busy every 
second of the time, you do not care who 
is hurt, just so the accident does not de- 
lay your progress toward rest. Over- 
work brutalizes the gentlest. I am sure 
I never dreamed I could be so callous 
to suffering as I was that ‘night. 

On Saturday morning I notified the 
handsome and dignified head of the de- 
partment that I intended to leave that 
night. She expressed surprise that any 
girl should venture to leave before the 
Christmas rush was over, but I assured 
her that I was tired out and must go. 
She reluctantly signed my card, neces- 
sary preliminary to collecting my wages, 
and gave me leave to go to the cashier’s 
office. The indignation of that person- 
age was almost beyond expression. 
What! Leave before Christmas eve? 
What amazing effrontery! What in- 
gratitude to the firm! 

“Now, look here, my good girl,” he 
exclaimed excitedly, “haven’t you got 
any sense of obligation? We gave you 
a job, treated you well, and here you’re 
going to-leave us when we need you 
most. Monday night’s going to be the 
fierce limit, as you know, and you refuse 
to stay and help us out. Here you’ve 
used us all week, and now ‘i 





“Now you want to use me,” I inter- 
posed. 

“Not at all,” he sputtered. “Why 
should you wish to leave?. You're 


drawing a dollar a week more than the 
regular salesladies. Can’t you be as 
loyal as they are?” 

“Eight cents an hour,” I murmured, 
“fifteen hours a day. Thank you, I have 
had all I can stand. I couldn’t be grate- 
ful, or loyal, or obliging on eight cents 
an hour. Nobody could be. Nobody 
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‘He wheeled away from me wrathfully, 
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throwing my card back dn the desk. 
“Well, you won’t get your money to- 
night,” he snapped. “You think it over 
and come back on Monday.” 

I called his attention to the promise 
on the card, that wages were payable on 
the day. an employee left the store, but 
he was implacable. I finally compro- 
mised, or I was coerced, into agreeing to 
work Monday evening. 

That night when I went to my sup- 
per I haw a boy, small for his sixteen 
years, sitting on a box before the em- 
ployee’s elevator, for which we waited. 
He looked up at me, and with the crav- 
ing for sympathy innate in children, he 
sighed softly: “Oh, my God, I wish one 
o’clock would come.” 

“Don’t you get off until—merciful 
heaven, where do they work you?” I 
asked. 

“In the packing department,” answer- 
ed the boy in an.emotionless voice. Try 
to imagine your little boy longing for 
one o'clock, when he would be allowed 
to go to bed for five hours. 

Upstairs in the restaurant my waitress 
was also looking forward to some re- 
mote hour of respite. “Usually we go 
home at eleven,” she said, “but tonight 
and Monday we have to stay and make a 
thousand sandwiches after the store 
closes. The wagon men have to eat at 
midnight.” At what hour the wagon 
men ceased work I did not venture to 
inquire. 

. The saturnalia of that Christmas Eve 
beggars description. The crowd of ex- 
hausted people that filled the store, weary 
of body, drained of spirit, seemed like 
the very antithesis of Christmas. One 
would have supposed the majority to be 
driven by hatred rather than love. “Oh, 
come along,” hissed a parcel-laden hus- 
band to a woman who stopped at my 
counter. “Got to——” she gasped, “got 
to get something for your Uncle Henry. 
Handkerchiefs will do’s well as any- 
thing, I guess. Oh, any kind, plain or 
initialed, doesn’t matter,” in response to 
my demand for particulars. She thought 
of several others she had to buy pres- 
ents for before she left the counter, and 
I supplied her with tokens of affection 
which she was too tired and too cross to 
even examine before they were wrapped. 
| sincerely hope I gave her the right ini- 
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tials, but I was as tired as she was. Her 
husband’s expression as she tumbled the 
bundles into his arms was actually 
vicious. ; 

All over the store one heard the wails 
of children, dragged out to share the 


merry joys of Yuletide. Many of them 
had been on their poor -little feet since 
morning, for Christmas shopping is al- 
ways a protracted business. I wondered 
if these children retained any illusions of 
angels and Santa Claus. 

If the shoppers were at the extreme 
limit of endurance, the girls behind the 
counters were in like condition. I can 
speak for the handkerchief department. 
The floor under our feet was littered 
inches deep with torn papers, boxes, 
trash of every kind, which in. other 
circumstances we would have resented, 
but which we were now too far gone to 
notice. The stock was in an indescrib- 
able state of confusion. ._The cheapest 
and the most expensive boxes were 
thrown together in disordered heaps, and 
silk and linen were dumped indiscrim- 
inately into common compartments. We 
were all bursting with temper, altho we. 
were determined not to show it. I never 
respected any group of people more than 
I did my colleagues behind the handker- 
chief counter. Under conditions which 
might have roused in people of more ex- 
alted social station the most barbarous 
impulses, those girls showed a considera- 
tion for one another, a gentle spirit of 
endurance toward the customers, and a 
desire to do their full duty to the firm, 
that aroused all my admiration. It did 
me good just to touch hands with such 
characters. 

Even Anna rose to the occasion. She 
summoned an unsuspected capacity for 
self control, became subdued in her 
manner, and almost amiable toward the 
saleswomen. She was literally buried 
under the shower of parcels, but she 
wrapped and punched the cash register 
swiftly and stolidly, heedless of the sharp 
tones of the customers, who clamored for 
their parcels and change. At times a 


perfect chorus of ill-natured criticism 
was directed at her, but she worked on 
with a satirical smile on her lips and 
only an occasional murmur of profanity. 

The tumult kept up that night until 
long after eleven, and when the gong 




















rang to notify the shoppers that they 
really must leave, every department in 
the great store was crowded. People 
were buying groceries, wines, flannels, 
dress goods, toys, books, jewelry, hats, 
gloves, handkerchiefs, automobiles — 
think of it, at half past eleven o'clock at 
night, December 24th! Is the world in- 
deed heartless and inhumane? Is it only 
heedless? Did each individual buyer im- 
agine that his necessity differed from all 
the others’, and that he alone was justi- 
fied in his late buying? Did one impulse 
of pity for the worn-out shop people 
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visit a single breast? I wonder. I won- 
der also what the simple workman of 
Nazareth, if he looks down on things 
here below, thinks of the manner in 
which the most enlightened of nations 
celebrates his feast. 

“Cheer up, Anna,” I said, as the red- 
haired martyr limped down from her 
desk, her cashbox heavy in her arms. 
“Cheer up; it’s only a few minutes -until 
Christmas.” 

“Christmas,” 
Gawd!” 


New Yorx City. 


, 


moaned Anna; “Oh, my 


What’s the Matter With Football? 


BY ARTHUR B. REEVE 


[In our issne of November 22, 1906, we printed 


an article from Mr. Reeve entitled 


“Football Safe and Sane.” This article sums up the deaths and casualties of the foot- 


ball season now closed.—Ep1Tor.] 


WO years ago the football reform 
agitation began. “Deadly foot- 


ball” was the subject of many. 


heated articles, and one large university 
at least in the East abolished the game 
absolutely. In several others the “soc- 
cer” game was substituted. In several 
of the preparatory schools and high 
schools football was abolished also. 
Then came the reform from close mass 
play to the open spectacular game of to- 
day. The present season has shown a 
partial, tho in the main harmless, re- 
turn to mass play; but it has also shown 
a return of the high schools and pre- 
paratory schools to many of the features 
of the game which in 1905 we en- 
deavored to abolish. And thereby hangs 
the lesson of the year in football. 

In 1905 the season witnessed 22 
killed and 96 more or less seriously in- 
jured. In the following, the reform 
year, there were 10 killed and 63 in- 
jured. This year there have been 14 
killed and 58 injured. Apparently there 
is something the matter with football 
and our task is to discover what it is. 

“Reformed football was justified by 
a 50 per cent. decrease in fatal accidents 
in 1906 and a 33 per cent. decrease in 
1907 below the bad record of 1905. The 
record of the present year is not quite 


as good in the matter of fatal accidents 
as that of last—there have been four 
more deaths—but it shows a slight im- 
provement over 1906 in non-fatal in- 
juries. Not only are these injuries 
fewer but they are also less serious than 
last year. There is food for thought in 
the fatalities. 

Last year of the total of ten fatilities 
five were due solely to football-as a 
game; the remaining five were due to 
causes that are operative in every sport, 
in private life, and indeed were in many 
cases more likely to happen in other 
sports than in football. Such accidents 
should not be properly charged up to the 
much-abused game of football. In an 
article in THe INDEPENDENT written on 
November 10, 1906, I reported that up 
to that time in the season three of the 
deaths had been due solely to football ; 
later in the season two more such deaths 
occurred. This year of the fourteen 
deaths, no less than ten have been 
chargeable to the game itself. That fa- 
talities peculiar to the game should be 
again increasing is unfortunate, but it 
points to faults not so much in football 
as in those who play it and the manner 
in which they play it—faults, by the way, 
which I have already pointed out twice 
before. 
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The fact of the matter is that of the 
whole fourteen killed the ages averaged 


something under eighteen years. Not 
one of them was over twenty years old. 
All except two were in high schools or 
players on boys’ amateur teams. Fur- 
thermore, of the two university players 
killed only one death was due to foot- 
ball directly, and both of them were in 
“uniyersities” ranking little higher than 
preparatory schools. One of the ten 
cases was of a boy only thirteen years 
of age. The conclusion is obvious—foot- 
ball is a young man’s game, it is not a 
boys’ game. It is many years since there 
has been a death or even a serious per- 
manent injury to a player on any of the 
large ‘varsity teams, and the minor in- 
juries are comparatively few. The main 
trouble now is with the boys’ and ama- 
teur teams, where rules are often lax, 
anything is fair to win, and, as was 
pointed out last year, the winning team 
often gloats over having put up a dis- 
gracefully vicious game. 

Taking up in detail the fatalities of the 
year, one player died of a. ruptured in- 
testine. But he had barely recovered 
from an operation for appendicitis, and 
never should have donned the moleskins, 
or the paraphernalia of any sport what- 
ever, for that matter. Still another had 
recently had typhoid fever and the exer- 
tion of the game resulted in a fatal re- 
lapse. He, too, should never have 
played football, or any other game, for 
several months longer. Still another lad 
had blood poisoning from an otherwise 
slight scratch which might have hap- 
pened as well in any of dozens of other 
ways; and another who had never 
played the game before was killed in 
- making a flying tackle which no com- 
petent coach would have allowed him to 
attempt except after days of work with 
a “dummy” over a straw pile. Here is 
over one-third of the list which by liberal 
construction should not be charged to 
the game itself. 

The ten deaths chargeable to the game 
itself included the case of the thirteen- 
year-old schoolboy who was killed by a 
blow on the head from an older boy; an 
amateur player under twenty killed in 
much the same way; a high-school boy 
of eighteen whose back was broken in an 
old-style mass play such as the attempt 
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has been made to eliminate; a sixteen- 
year - old high - school boy whose skull 
was fractured; a student in a minor uni- 
versity who was pulled from the bottom 
of a pile of players with partial paralysis, 
from which he died a month later; an 
eighteen-year old high-school student 
whose neck was broken; a fifteen-year- 
old boy on an amateur team; two six- 
teen-year-old boys described as “kicked 
in the stomach,” and a high-school stu- 
dent “bent double under the piling up 
of players.” 

It is a bad record. But at a glance it 
can be seen that it is not damning to the 
game, provided the game is played by 
proper players, of seasoned age, in good 
physical condition, and according to the 
rules and the spirit of the rules. Surely 
no game should be played under other 
conditions than these. Moreover, com- 
pare this record with that of 1905, where, 
of the 22 deaths, no less than 17 were 
due solely and unquestionably to football 
as it was played then, mostly injuries to 
brain and spine. 

Furthermore, the decrease in serious 
non-fatal accidents is striking during the 
past three years. The following figures 
are given, in order, for the years 1905, 
1906 and 1907: Broken collar bones 
were 7, 9 and 1 respectively. Broken legs 
were 6, 8 and 4. Twisted knees were 
5,7 and 4. These three classes of inju- 
ries, which it was predicted last year 
would show an increase and which did 
show it, have this year thus shown a de- 
crease. They are peculiar to the “open” 
game, but are even in the second year of 
its existence decreasing. 

Concussion of the brain, peculiar to 
mass play, decreased from 4 to 2 to I 
cases. Serious but non-fatal injuries to 
the spine were reduced from 3 cases in 
1905 to none in 1906 and I in 1907. 
This 1 case was of a university student 
“practising” with a couple of companions 
at home. There were 5 internal injuries 
in 1905, none last year, and 1 this year. 
Injuries described merely as “serious” 
were 13 in 1905, I in 1906, and Io in 
1907. ; 

Three arms were broken in 1905 
against 2 in 1906 and 1 in 1907; 4 shoul- 
ders dislocated against none and 2 in the 
last two years. Broken ribs figured three 
times in 1905, none in 1906 and only 

















once in 1907. Four broken noses were 
reduced to 2 in 1906 and 3 in 1907. 

A case of water on the elbow, 2 of 
water on the knee, 2 leg bruisés, 1 thigh 
bruised, 2 ankles turned, 1 toe bruised, 
1 ankle dislocated, 1 hand broken, 1 leg 
wrenched, 1 old wound reopened, 4 knees 
wrenched, 5 heads cut, 6 ankles sprained, 
I strained tendon, 2 shoulders dislocated, 
1 shoulder sprained and another broken, 
and a ruptured appendix, complete the 
list of injuries of this year. Some of 
these accidents are such as might have 
happened had football never been in- 
vented. There are many improvements 
of 1907 over 1906, some grievous back- 
slidings, but taken on the whole, in com- 
parison to the terrible record of 1905, 
football of today is a far cleaner and 
safer game. 

Before football is condemned, one must 
remember that every sport has its dan- 
gers. Even baseball has 6 players killed 
this year, an improvement over last, 
when 12 were killed. I have seen no 
figures yet of the number of baseball 
spectators killed this year, but they num- 
bered 12 last year, and there is no reason 
to believe that there were not at least as 
many in 1907 as there were players 
killed. Football is at least not “deadly” 
to spectators, and their lives do not have 
to be protected by wire nettings. There 
were 178 killed and 165 injured last year 
in hunting, and the figures this year, 
which are not yet complete, will no 
doubt equal them. In New England 
alone more people have been killed in the 
short hunting season this fall already 
than in football in the entire United 
States and Canada. Automobhiles last 
year claimed ‘209 killed and 851 injured. 
Even such an apparently innocent pleas- 
ure as the scenic railway at the amuse- 
ment parks has this year exacted a toll 
of 4 killed and 25 injured. 

Fourth of July casualties are too well 
known to need repeating. During the 
summer months Monday morning’s paper 
is a constant reminder against the too 
venturesome swimmer, the amateur sail- 
or of a catboat in fluky breezes, the fool 
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who rocks the boat, and the “didn’t- 
know-it-was-loaded” fiend. Then,: also, 
one must bear in mind the well-known 
casualty insurance figures that show the 
dangers of walking the streets in broad 
daylight, or even of sitting or sleeping 
quietly at home, to be nearly as great as 
traveling on a Pullman on a well-regu- 
lated railway. 

Football, after all, is not a mollycoddle 
game, by any means, to be played by 
young men who should be packed in cot- 
ton wool; nor, on the other hand, js it 
a gladiatorial Roman holiday, resulting 
in swathing young men in sterilized cot- 
ton and splints. It is a clean, healthful 
sport that satisfies the legitimate com- 
bative instincts of the human race in the 
youthful stage of its individual existence, 
when it must perforce reproduce the 
past history of the generations that have 
evolved it into what it now is. Played 
by gentlemanly, sportsmanlike players, 
of proper age for such a strenuous con- 
test, and in proper physical condition, it 
is a game that the thirty and forty 
thousand spectators and thirty-three or 
more players in the Yale-Princeton and 
Yale-Harvard series, for example, may 
be justly proud to witness and play as 
the great American college sport. 

But what of those adverse figures. 
cited above? Very much. Football 
should not be played at all by high 
schools or preparatory schools, or if at 
all only by young men over eighteen 
years of age. Perhaps it would be better 
to have entirely separate rules for the 
game in the latter case from those of 
the intercollegiate rules committee for 
older players, better trained. Secondly, 
no man should play football (or any 
other game) unless he is in first class 
physical condition and able to stand all 
reasonable strains incident to the play. 
Finally, mass play must even further be 
eliminated. The tendency evinced this 
year to return to it must be strictly legis- 
lated against by football authorities if 
the game is to retain the support of im- 
partial people. 


New Yor« City. 




















An Automatic Milk Seller for Schools 


BY MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


In educational and sanitary matters German authorities lead all others; the recent visit of the Lord Mayor 
of London and his aldermen has again demonstrated this fact. This month a very commendable feature has 
been introduced in several schools here; automats were placed in the courtyards which, for a small coin, de- 
liver hot or cold milk. First, one procures a cup which falls out of an opening and which is made of 
waterproof strong paper; then a pedal is pressed down and the cup is filled with pure milk at any desired 
temperature. Heating is done inside entirely automatically by liquid fuel. The cleaning and rinsing of the 
tubes and tanks thru which the milk runs is also effected automatically. The amount asked is so small, 2 
cents, that scarcely any profit is made, as it is intended to give the pupils the milk at actual cost. It should 
be pointed out that the whole process is unexcelled from the hygienic standpoint, as only the best inspected 
milk is used, and every person receives a separate cup, features which we do not find in the many restaurants 
and milk shops. The success with these patented automats has been very great and they will be installed 
in many more schools of the German empire. 

Beatin, GERMANY. 
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The Fishes of 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. 


the Deep Sea 


PRESIDENT OF STANFORD, Jr., UNIVERSITY 


deep sea is mainly concerned with 

three categories of creatures. The 
first of these is that named by Haeckel, 
Plankton—the organisms, mostly minute, 
which float on the surface of the open 
ocean. Among the Plankton, young 
fishes may sometimes be found, occa- 
sionally the young of shore fishes, carried 
from their natural habitat by oceanic 
currents. Next comes the pelagic forms, 
those moving freely in the water near the 
surface and choosing the open sea by 
preference. Besides whales and dolphins, 
many fishes are pelagic. Among these 
are various large forms, sharks and 


Ta study of the animal life of the 


ground. The bassalian fauna “grades 
perfectly into the ordinary shore fauna, 
yet it has many characteristics of its 
own. It is largely composed of fishes, 
yet séa urchins, shrimps, crabs, crinoids 
and a great number of microscopic forms 
extend into its region and form part 
of it. 

In general, the bassalian area lies be- 
Iow the region penetrated by sunlight. 
The differences of temperature of day 
and night, of summer and winter, do not 
extend to it. It is, therefore, an area of 
cold and darkness, of uniformity of con- 
ditions, and the tremendous pressure of 
the water keeps the creatures developed 
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numerous members of the mackerel fam- 
ily, as the tunny, the albecore, the bonito 
and their relatives. The smaller pelagic 
fishes usually go in schools, the larger 
ones swim about singly. Among those 
in schools are certain species of mackerel 
and most of the flying fishes. All these 
pelagic forms resort to certain regions, 
chosen bays and straits, usually within 
the tropics, for purposes of spawning. 
From these regions they sally forth on 
more or less definite predatory expedi- 
tions. Many pelagic fishes breed in the 
Mediterranean and in the West Indies. 
Others find their homes about the Santa 
Barbara Islands of Southern California, 
and in Hawaii and Southern Japan. 

The third category of deep-sea life is 
that constituting the bassalian fauna or 
life of the depths. This includes forms 


living below a depth of 500 feet, some 
of them swimming freely, others lying 
close to the bottom, or, in the case of 
invertebrates, 


often attached to the 
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in it from extending their range upward 
or downward in the water. A deep sea 
fish rising above its depth is crushed by 
the reduction of the outside pressure. 
Its tissues swell, its blood vessels burst, 
its eyes are forced out, its stomach 
turned wrong side out as the pressure 
within exceeds that on the outside. Con- 
versely, a fish sinking below the pressure 
to which it is accustomed is soon crushed 
or suffocated. Sometimes a deep sea 
fish, in a struggle with its prey, is carried 
above or below its depth, in which case 
both are destroyed. It will be under- 
stood that the tissues of a fish developed 
below a mile of water are permeated 
with water of the same degree of pres- 
sure as that outside. The deep sea fish, 
in his normal position, no more feels the 
2,312 pounds pressure per square inch of 
a mile depth of water than we feel the 
15 pounds per square inch of forty miles 
depth of atmosphere. 

The greatest depth of the sea yet re- 
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corded is approximately six miles. This 


is found to the eastward of Guam, in the 
mid-Pacific. Being in the mid- 
Pacific myself at the time of 
writing these words, I cannot 
give the exact figures. At this 
depth life was found, but no 
fishes were obtained. 
The greatest depth at 
which fishes have been 


_ 
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taken is under the Gulf Stream, 
off the Carolina Coast, the depth 
approaching five miles, as I remember. 

The study of the life of the deep sea 
has been mainly the result of vessels 
especially fitted for the work of dredging 
and trawling. First in importance in this 
regard stands the “Albatross,” a vessel 
of the United States Navy, controlled by 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
Next comes the British ship ‘“Chal- 
lenger,” which made a notable cruise 
around the world for the purpose of 
deep sea’ investigations. This trip has 
yielded larger results than any other 
single cruise, so far as the deep seas are 
concerned, but the “‘Albatross” has made 
a far greater number of expeditions. 
Other notable dredging vessels are the 
“Investigator,” in the Indian Ocean; the 
“Travailleur” and the “Talisman,” about 
the coast of France; the “Vigilante,” in 
the Mediterranean; the “Knight Errant,” 
about Great Britain; the “Blake” and 
the “Fish Hawk,” in the United States, 
and the ‘‘Thetis,” in Australia. 

The writer’s experiences on the deep 
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used in this work is the beam trawl. 
This is a long net resting at its mouth 
on two curved 
iron bars like 
sled runners. 

The method 
of fishing is to 
drop this net, properly 
weighted and adjusted, to the 
bottom of the sea, holding it 
by a wire cable. When it has 
reached the bottom, whatever 
the depth, the vessel steams 
slowly forward, dragging it 
for a distance; it may be for 
a few rods, it may be half a 
mile. Then by means of a 
steam windlass the net is 
drawn to the 
surface. Those 
fishes. which 
lie near the 
bottom are 
sure to be taken, and others may be 
caught as the net rises. As nets are un- 
known to these creatures, they make no 
effort to escape, and even the most ac- 
tive are readily caught if near enough to 
the bottom. 

Sometimes the trawl is caught on a 
rock and is lost altogether. Sometimes 
the net is torn on a coral mass or other 
jagged obstruction. Sometimes it is 
filled with soft mud, or with loose 
stones ; sometimes again with sea weeds, 
or occasionally, when the depth is not 
great, with sea urchins, or sponges, or 
scallops, or other shellfish. Sometimes 
it contains nothing at all, even after a 
laborious half-day has been given to a 
single operation. More often the nat- 



















uralist is rewarded by a few fishes, with 
crabs, sponges, sea urchins, and some- 
times in a single haul he captures very 
many. 

At the depth of a few hundred feet the 
fishes are usually red in color, with very 
large eyes. 


At greater depths they are 
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seas have been mainly on the “Alba- 
tross.” The principal piece of apparatus 


all of a uniform violet or inky black,.and 


the eyes are either excessively large. or 
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excessively small. The very large eyes about Hawaii are different from those of 
seem to represent an effort to make the Japan for the most part, and those of 
most of what little light there is. The 
very small ones are simply vestiges, and 
mean that nature has given up the idea 
of letting her creatures see. A certain 
number of these deep-sea fishes are pro- 
vided with lanterns or luminous spots by 
which they find their way in the great 
depths. All the species thus provided 
have well-developed eyes. The luminous 
spots usually lie in rows along the side 
of the body. In some forms the whole 
snout is luminous, like the headlight of 
an engine. In the case of a Japanese 
deep-sea sharklet the whole belly is lu- 
minous. Of this species, Etmopterus 
lucifer, Dr. Peter Schmidt, of St. 
Petersburg, once made a sketch in the 
night by the light given out of the ani- 
mal itself. This little illuminated shark 
is only about a foot in length. 

The deep-sea fishes are all descended 
by degeneration and specialization from 
various tribes of shore fishes. The de- 
generation involves loss of organs, the 
softening of the tissues, both bones and 
muscles, and often the loss of fins or 
scales. By the stretching of the tissues 
a deep-sea fish may often swallow an- 
other of considerably larger size. The 
specialization consists in the great de- 
velopment of luminous spots in many 
cases, the development of very long 
teeth in most cases, and in occasional 
modifications of fins as organs of touch. 

Most of the luminous forms are of the 
group called lantern fishes, degenerated 
from allies of the smelt and trout. Many 
deep-sea forms are modified eels. Still 
others are derived from the anglers or 
fishing frogs. Some are degenerate her- 
rings, some degraded mackerels, and the 
large group called grenadiers are modi- 
fications of codfish. A few sharks and 
chimeras enter the depths, as also occa- 
sional members of several others of the 
various orders and families of fishes. 

As the conditions of life in the depths 
are very uniform, there is practically no 
difference between the deep-sea fishes of 
the tropics and those of the north. Many 
species extend their range unchanged 
over a very wide area, and yet species 
are separated from their allies by isola- : 
tion in the deep seas as elsewhere. Most 
of the species of the Atlantic are differ- 
ent from those of the Pacific. Those 


(From a specimen taken off the Farallones.) 
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Dealfish, or King of the Salmon, Trachypterus rex-salmonorum Jordan & Gilbert. Family Trachypteridae. 








California and Alaska are still more dif- 
ferent. 
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Among the deep-sea fishes are many 
most astonishing forms. Perhaps as 
striking as any is the great oar fish, 
Regalecus, called in Europe in different 
languages, “King of the Herrings” and 
in Japan the “Cock of the Submarine 
Castle.” This fish has the shape of a 
broad ribbon, sometimes twenty-five feet 
long, nearly a foot across, and about two 
inches in thickness. Its texture is soft, 


CHIASMODON NIGER. 


almost gelatine-like. Its color is trans- 


parent blue, and on its head the dorsal 
spines rise high, like a mane, each with 
a crimson knob at the tip. . This creature 
lives in the open sea, at no very great 
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depth, and occasionally it is cast on 
shore, where it is always reported as a 
sea serpent. 

To the books on the deep-sea fishes 
the reader is referred for the details in 
these matters. 

To the practical question as to the 
value of these fishes we may say: Most 
of them are good to eat, but their flesh 
is watery and without flavor. Their 
value to museums far exceeds their 
value for the table, and their value to 
man is chiefly the intellectual one of 

showing him 

to what 

lengths nature 

can go in the 

direction of 

utilization of 

space and 

adaptation of 

forms. And 

the thousand illustrations of the biolog- 

ical principles of evolution which the 

deep-sea fishes give are worth more to 

man, -in his intellectual and moral devel- 

opment, and finally in the conduct of life, 

than would be any conceivable number 
of fish dinners. 

Wherefore the bassalians have their 
place in the cosmos as clearly as the cod 
or the herring. 

Stanrorp University, CALIFORNIA. 


Thou Shalt Kill No One 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


N the beginning of July, 1907, the 
man who worked in St. Petersburg 
for the publishing firm “Obnov- 

lenye” was imprisoned by the St. Peters- 
burg magistrate on the charge that he 
distributed the brochure which I wrote 
seven years ago, entitled “Thou Shalt 
Not Kill.” 

Insignificant as it is, compared with 
the present incessant imprisonments, ex- 
iles and executions, the incident is signifi- 
cant because of the motive for which it 
was committed. 

Now that all Russia is groaning from 
the horror of the unceasing and ever- 
growing number of murders, the -bro- 


chure which confirms the ancient law, 
recognized for thousands of years by all 
religions—““Thou shalt not kill”—this 
brochure is prohibited, and the man who 
distributes it is thrown into prison, like 
a criminal. 

It would seem that the Government, 
which has so long combated unsuccess- 
fully against the murder-mania that is 
taking an ever stronger hold on the 
Russian people, should have encouraged 
the people who disseminate ideas con- 
demning murder ; but, strange to say, the 
Government, on the contrary, is punish- 


ing such people. 
It is the strange law of retaliation 
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which inevitably punishes the people that 
pervert the law of God. 

Nineteen hundred years ago Christ, 
expounding the fundamental command- 
ments of his doctrine, no longer placed 
the ancient commandment “Thou shalt 
not kill” at the head of all command- 
ments (he considered this commandment 
so fixt that he did not speak of it), but 
the commandment that every man should 
shun all that which may lead to murder, 
that man should bear no ill will to his 
neighbor, that he should forgive all, that 
he should make peace with all, that he 
should have no enemies. 

But this commandment was not only 
not accepted by men, but even the ancient 
commandment, forbidding murder, was 
rejected, even as it was rejected after the 
laws of Moses. And people who called 
themselves Christians continued, with 
perfect assurance in their uprightness, to 
kill in war and in peace all those people 
whose death seemed desirable to them. 

The governments of the Christian 
nations, with the aid of the churchmen, 
have long taught the people they ruled 
that the law “Thou shalt not kill” did 
not mean that people should not kill 
other people without any exceptions, but 
that there are instances when it is not 
only permissible, but even necessary, to 
kill people, and the nations believed their 
governments and helped to murder those 
whom the government selected to be 
murdered. When the time came that the 
faith in the infallibility of the govern- 
ments crumbled away, the people began 
to treat those constituting the govern- 
ments in the same manner as the govern- 
ments treated the people whose death 
was desirable to them, with the only dif- 
ference that governments considered it 
proper to kill people in war and after 
certain deliberations which are called 
courts of justice, the people decided that 
it is proper to kill in time of revolution 
and after deliberations of certain people 
calling themselves revolutionary commit- 
teég,.and so forth. 

And the result was that which is going 
on:.jn-Russia at present—that is, after 
nineteen ‘hundred years of preaching 
Christianity, people have now for two 
years unceasingly killed one another— 
the revolutionaries their enemies, the 
government its enemies—killing men, 
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women and children—all those whose 
death they consider useful, and, what is 
most surprising, they act thus, feeling 
perfectly confident that they are not vio- 
lating the moral or religious law. 

It has come to such a state that if all 
people in Russia were given the opportu- 
nity of killing all those whom they re- 
gard as dangerous to themselves, almost 
all Russian people would have killed one 
another; the revolutionists would have 
killed all the rulers and capitalists; the 
rulers and capitalists would have killed 
all the revolutionists ; the peasants would 
have killed all the landed proprietors; 
the landed proprietors would have killed 
all the peasants, and so forth. 

This is not a joke; it is really a fact. 
And this terrible state of the people has 
existed for several years, and with every 
year, with every month, every day, it is 
growing ever worse and worse. 

The state of the people is growing 
ever worse and worse, particularly be- 
cause the Government, feeling forced 
to counteract such a state of affairs, is 
endeavoring to check it by methods 
which it regards as the only effective 
ones. These methods, both irrational 
and cruel, consist in committing those 
same crimes against which the Govern- 
ment is fighting. And as it might have 
been expected, especially now that there 
are such perfected weapons of murder— 
revolvers, bombs and cannons—with 
which a small child can kill a hundred 
strong people, these irrational and cruel 
methods not only fail to attain the de- 
sired aim, but render the situation ever 
worse and worse. 

The tragedy of the position of the 
Russian Government lies in the fact that 
tho it cannot help seeing that by employ- 
ing this irrational and cruel means, the 
situation is only growing worse, yet it 
cannot stop. What is more, aside from 
being unable to stop, it cannot employ 
the only possible and effective means of 
combating murder—the explanation of 
the criminality and the sin of murder. 
Not only is it unable to employ this 
means, but it feels compelled to use its 
Stupid and cruel methods also against 
those people who want to apply this only 
possible means of saving the Russian 
people from the miserable position in 
which they now find themselves. 
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The Government persecutes_ the 
brochure “Thou shalt not kill” and im- 
prisons those that distribute it. Now the 
Government must inevitably persecute 
that which I am writing just now, it 
must execute me, and to be consistent, it 
should long have suppressed not only the 
Gospel, but even the Teri Command- 
ments of the Old Testament, and should 
have executed all those that distribute it. 

Yes, it is the strange law of retaliation 
which executes those that pervert the 
law of God. 

All Russia is groaning from the hor- 
ror of the beastly instincts which have 
manifested themselves, unrestrained by 
anything, and which incite people to 
commit the most horrible, senseless mur- 
ders. 

And now the most liberal people, who 
defend all sorts of liberty, when asked if 
it is proper to maintain the liberty of 
life—that is, not to kill any people— 
these people are either silent, thus recog- 
nizing by their silence the necessity of 
murder, or they recognize this necessity 
openly, even as the revolutionaries and 
the Government recognize it. And the 
Government, and the revolutionists, and 
murderers that belong to no parties are 
continuing to kill one another under va- 
rious pretexts. 

The condition of Russia is terrible. 
But the most terrible thing of all is not 
the material condition of Russia, nor the 
stagnation, nor the agrarian order, nor 
the proletariat, nor the financial confu- 
sion, nor the robberies, nor the mutinies, 
nor the revolution in general. The most 
terrible thing of all is the spiritual and 
mental derangement which lies at the 
root of all these miseries. The most ter- 
rible thing of all is that the majority of 
the Russian people live now without any 
moral or religious law which should be 
compulsory to all; some look upon re- 
ligion as decayed, ancient beliefs, which 
no longer have any rational meaning and 
which are not necessary for guiding 
man’s.conduct; these people are guided 
in life only by their own considerations 
and tastes; others, rejecting all sorts of 
religions, are also guided by their most 
varied considerations and desires. Thus 
the majority of people, acting at present 
in Russia under the most contradictory 
considerations as to what would consti- 
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tute the bliss of society, are in reality 
guided only by their egoistic, almost ani- 
mal, impulses. The most terrible thing 
about this is that these people, having re- 
nounced the rational human life, having 
lowered themselves to the grade of ani- 
mals, are perfectly satisfied with them- 
selves, and are confident that all the 
stupid and nasty things they are saying 
and doing, imitating the Western na- 
tions (the Government officials as well 
as the revolutionists), prove conclusive- 
ly their superiority over the wise and 
saintly people of the past, and that it is 
not only unnecessary to endeavor to es- 
tablish some religious conception of life 
by which all might be guided, a religion 
which could unite the people, but they 
are confident that the absence of any re- 
ligion proves their intellectual and mora! 
superiority. 

People can live a harmonious, human 
life not because of certain political 
creeds, but because of a unifying con- 
ception of the fundamental meaning of 
life. 

Political creeds cannot unite mankind, 
for the reason that there may be a count- 
less number of political creeds. Some 
may believe in this or that form of parlia- 
mentarism, in socialism or in anarchism. 
But there can be only one high concep- 
tion of the meaning of life, in a-certain 
historic period, for a certain nation. 
Thus it has always been. Thus lived the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Arabs, the 
Hindus, unified by one and the same 
high law of life; thus lived and still live 
the Chinese; thus lived also the Euro- 
pean nations, so-called Christians; while 
they really believed in the creed—adapgt- 
ed by St. Paul to the pagan customs and 
mode of life—which was called the 
Christian Catholic faith. 

We now see clearly all the inconsis- 
tency of this religious, confused, vague 
and hypocritical doctrine of the churches, 
which prohibited the reading of the, Gos- 
pel; which substituted the renunciation 
of earthly pleasures and acts of love, by 
salvation thru faith and the administer- 
ing of the sacraments; which recognized 
the necessity to obey the worldly powers 
instead of the evangelical recognition. of 
the power of one God ; which recognized 
miracles, the worshipping of images, 
saints, the infallibility of the Pope, and 
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so forth. We see clearly the inconsis- 
tency of this doctrine with the simple, 
clear teaching of the Gospel. But people 
were born in this false faith, this faith 
was instilled in them from childhood on, 
and however crude (from our present 
point of view) this faith was—permitting 
murders, executions, wars, duels, at the 
saine time recognizing the God of love— 
the people believed in it sincerely, and 
this faith united them. This union con- 
tinued for centuries, but then came a 
time when the people began to interpret 
the doctrine differently, in their own 
way. Protestantism appeared in all its 
varied forms, and animosities and dis- 
putes arose between the various creeds 
of perverted Christianity. The unity of 
faith which had until that time kept the 
people together was destroyed. People 
ceased believing in the same religion; at 
first they stopped believing in one and 
the same religion, and later, because of 
different interpretations and disputes, 
they ceased believing in the Christian 
religion itself. 

There were. many causes which de- 
stroyed in men the faith in the Christian 
religion in all its forms—in Catholicism, 
in Greek Orthodoxy, in Protestantism. 
The religious conflicts and the ever- 
growing civilization were among these 
causes, but the principal cause was that 
Catholic as well as Protestant Christian- 
ity sanctioned executions and war. It 
was natural for the people who intro- 
duced Christianity into the pagan na- 
tions, because they belonged to the ruling 
classes of society, that in accepting and 
introducing Christianity to the people 
they should either conceal or overlook in 
it all that is incompatible with the mode 
of pagan life by which they have prof- 
ited. These people, in order to accept 
Christianity and introduce it into the 
nation, had to do one of the following 
two things—either to change the mode 
of pagan life in accordance with the 
Christian doctrine, or to change the 
Christian doctrine in accordance with the 
existing form of life. They chose the 
second ; that is, using the interpretations 
of St. Paul, they so perverted Christian- 
ity that everything which was contrary 
to the existing order of things, resting 
on violence and murder, was covered up 
and misinterpreted. In order to misin- 
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terpret Christianity so that it should not 
be contrary to the pagan order of things 
and the license to murder, which is the 
mainstay of such an order of things, it 
was necessary to change and to conceal 
the very essence of Christianity. In 
Judaism and Mohammedanism it was 
possible to go around the commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill” without violating 
the law, for in both religions people are 
subdivided into faithful ones and unfaith- 
ful ones, and therefore it was possible to 
apply the commandment “Thou shalt not 
kill” only with regard to the faithful. In 
Christianity, however, the very essence 
of which is the recognition of all people 
as brothers, which is founded on love, 
which expressed itself in forgiveness, in 
love for the enemy—in Christianity it 
was impossible to do it; the toleration of 
murder of any people destroyed the main 
foundation of the Christian doctrine. 
And therefore, in order to make Chris- 
tianity compatible with murder it was 
essential to do it by means of interpreta- 
tions which destroyed its very essence. 
And that is what really happened. And 
when this came about, Christianity, hav- 
ing become perverted, ceased to be a 
religion. And the result was that the 
Christain Church religion became either 
a matter of custom, of propriety, or 
profit, or poetic conception; but the real 
religion, that is, a religion which really 
united people and guided their conduct, 
departed from the people of the Christian 
world. 

It would seem that having lost the 
only principle — Religion — which could 
unite the people, the people of the Chris- 
tian Church should have disunited, 
should have ceased to live together in 
harmony, but this did not occur, because 
their transition from religion into per- 
verted Christianity did not come about 
suddenly, but gradually, and while’ free- 
ing themselves from this unification by 
faith, the people were falling ever more 
under the influence of another unifica- 
tion, which is based not on religion, but 
on power, which, in turn, had been es- 
tablished and maintained by false re- 
ligion. -The people ceased believing in 
God and His law, and began to believe 
in the power of the rulers and their law. 
And when faith in false Christianity dis- 
appeared, faith in the rulers, in their 
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power and their law, replaced the false 
religion and continued to keep the peo- 
ple together artificially. 

But this unification, based on the in- 
ertia of- power instead of religion, could 
not goon. The time arrived when thru 
the diffusion of enlightenment, the peo- 
ple understood that there was no inner 
cause why they should obey one particu- 
lar power and not another. And hav- 
ing understood this, the people ceased to 
believe in the necessity to obey the rul- 
ing power and began to combat against 
it. This conflict started long ago, but 
it manifested itself particularly toward 
the end of the eighteenth century. The 
conflict continued thru the last century; 
it has been kept up.in a more or less 
concealed form to this day thruout the 
so-called Christian world, and is going 
on with particular energy at the present 
time in Russia. 

That which is happening in Russia 
now is the same struggle of people who 
have lost the inner religious ties that had 
bound them to one another, and who 
have lost also their faith in the need of 
obeying the ruling powers. The conflict 
consists of the fact that the people are 
endeavoring to free themselves from the 
power of violence by the same coarse 
and cruel methods which have been em- 
ployed by that power in order to force 
them to obedience. 

If in Russia this struggle has mani- 
fested itself in a more ugly and cruel 
form than in other countries, it is sim- 
ply because in Russia this struggle has 
manifested itself later than in other 
countries. 

In many respects the situation of the 
Russian people is similar to that in 
which some European nations found 
themselves a hundred years ago, but 
there are many things which make their 
situation altogether different. It is sim- 
ilar to the situation of the European na- 
tions in that the great majority of the 
Russian. people, like the European na- 
tions at. that time, understood that the 
faith in the Trinity, in heaven and hell, 
the sacraments, the ikons, the relics of 
the saints, the fasts, the prayers, the 
faith in the holiness and greatness of the 
Czar and the duty to obey the ruling 
powers—this faith which is compatible 
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with murder and all sorts of violence— 
is not real religion, but merely an imita- 
tion of it, and therefore they have of ‘late 
begun to free themselves from this false 
religion as well as from the groundless 
faith in the benevolence and the neces- 
sity of the power of the Czar and from 
the ruling powers in general. 

In this yearning of the people to 
emancipate themselves from their faith 
in perverted Christianity and in’ the in- 
dispensableness and sacredness of the 
ruling powers, the situation of the Rus- 
sian people is exactly like the situation 
of the European nations in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. The differ- 
ence is that the revolution which is go- 
ing on in Russia at present is the latest, 
and therefore the Russian people can see 
now that which the European nations 
could not have seen—that is, to what the 


nations were brought by their struggle 


against their governments. The Rus- 
sian people cannot help seeing that all 
these struggles not only failed to de- 
stroy completely, but did- not even les- 
sen, the evil against which they com- 
bated. The Russian people cannot help 
seeing that all the efforts wasted during 
the revolutions, all the blood that. was 
shed, did not destroy poverty and the 
dependence of the laboring classes upon 
the rich, and the ruling powers, that the 
wasting of the strength of the people in 
the efforts to seize other people’s domin- 
ions—in wars—has not ceased, that they 
did not free the people from the power 
of the few. The Russian people cannot 
help seeing the vanity of fighting vio- 
lence with violence—on which the Euro- 
pean nations have wasted so much 
strength. Herein lies one cause of the 
difference of the present situation of the 
Russian people from the situation of the 
people of the Western world a hundred 
years ago. 

The other and more important cause 
is that aside from the official so called 
Christian religion, which has been in- 
oculated alike in the Russian people and 
the European nations—there has al- 
ways existed from ancient times in the 
Russian people another unofficial, living 
Christian religion, preserved in some 
strange way, thru the holy lives of 
old people, through fanatics, pilgrims— 
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a religion which penetrated into the 
people, the proverbs and stories and leg- 
ends, taking a firm hold on them and 
guiding them. The essence of this reli- 
gion is that man should lead a Godlike 
life, satisfying his soul, that all men are 
brothers, that what is great before man 
is an abomination before the Lord, that 
a man can save himself not by observ- 


ing certain rites or by prayers, but by’ 


deeds of benevolence and love. This 
faith has always lived in the people and 
has been their true faith, which guided 
their life side by side with the false 
church religion which was outwardly 
inoculated in them. This true faith was 
firmly rooted in the people until some 
seventy years ago, but during the last 
fifty years, especially because of the de- 
cline of the morality of the clergy, par- 
ticularly in the monastic life, it began to 
weaken in the masses of the people, and 
it stood out in the sects of the Molokans, 
Stundists, Chlists, Subbotniks, God’s 
People, Malovantsi, Egovists, Dukho- 
bors and many others. The common 
traits of the majority of these sects, 
aside from the general positive renuncia- 
tion of the Greek Orthodox faith, were 
the introduction into the conduct of their 
life of moral Christian rules and the re- 
fusal to recognize the demands of the 
ruling powers—above all, the refusal to 
recognize the legality and necessity of 
murdering one human being by another. 
This faith has of late started to crystallize 
itself and to assume a clearer aspect, as 
if to resist the revolutionary wrath 
which has seized a portion of the Rus- 
sian people. People of different social 
standing and different education, pro- 
fessing this faith, are ever growing in 
number, and these people are coming 
ever nearer and nearer to one another 
and their conception of the Christian 
truth is becoming ever simpler and is in- 
troduced into life. 

Thus, notwithstanding the general 
traits of the Russian revolution with the 
revolutions that preceded it, the Russian 
people cannot help arriving “from their 
revolution to a different outcome than 
that of the Western nations in the last 
century. 

An intense struggle is going on in 
Russia at present between two diametric- 
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ally opposed qualities in human nature— 
between the brute in man and the Chris- 
tian. 

Two ways are now open to the Rus- 
sian people: The road along which the 
European nations have gone and are still 
going—that is, to fight violence with vio- 
lence, to overcome it, and to establish by 
violence and maintain by violence the 
new order of things. The other way is 
that the people, realizing that the unifica- 
tion of the people by, means of violence 
is only temporary, but that there is only 
one conception of life and the law eman- 
ating from such a conception that can 
truly unify the people, will make an 
effort to define to themselves clearly this 
conception of life and the law emanating 
from it, excluding under any circum- 
stances the permission. to.commit murder 
—to define to themselves this conception 
of life, and build their life upon this 
alone, and not upon violence. 

And such a substitution of the unifi- 
cation of the people, based on violence, 
by a unification founded on a Christian 
conception of life will take place, I be- 
lieve, in our time, not only among the 
Russian people, but also in the whole 
Christian world. 

A long time will pass, and perhaps a 
great deal of blood will be shed, before 
this will come about. But it is impos- 
sible that this should not come to pass. 
It is impossible that the time should not 
come when the people, having freed 
themselves from the false religion and 
from the violence resulting from it, will 
be united by a conception of life common 
to all, under which it will not only be 
impossible but entirely unnecessary to 
commit murder of human beings. Such 
a time will come, because the life of peo- 
ple united by violence can only be a 
temporary, transitory state—it cannot be 
the permanent life of rational beings. 
Animals may be united by violence, but 
human beings can be united only by one 
conception of life common to all. And I 
believe that this conception is the one 
expressed in that form of Christianity 
which admits under no circumstances the 
usefulness, the indispensableness, the 
legality of murder. ; 

If all the people who think they believe 
in Christianity were to cast aside all non- 
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sense and recognize only one simple and 
clear truth, which was uttered thousands 
of years ago, which constituted the first 
essential negative condition of all moral- 
ity—a truth recognized both by the heart 
and the mind, and by the whole being of 
every unspoiled person—the truth that 
one human being should not kill another 
human being—and the entire existing 
terrible and brutal order of our life 
would change immediately, and then life 
would be established in accordance with 
the consciousness of the people of our 
time ; that toward which our best people 
are now striving would thus immediately 
be accomplished. ~ 

Mankind is rising higher and higher 
slowly, halting and retreating, and at 
times moving back, while going up, step 
by step, toward perfection and _ bliss. 
Mankind has stood long on the step 
which lifts it to the possibility of a har- 
monious life without the necessity of 
murder, but whether it wants it or not, 
it must enter this life during our time. 
If not our reason or our striving toward 
good, the very wretchedness. of our con- 
dition, which is growing ever worse and 
worse, will compel mankind to do it— 
that is, to begin constructing life, not on 
the principles of hate and threats, but on 
the princivles of reason and love. 

“The kingdom of heaven on earth— 
that is the ultimate aim and desire of 
mankind. Christ brought this kingdom 
near to us, but the people did not under- 
stand him and they: erected within us a 
kingdom of priests, and not a kingdom 
of God,” said Kant. “And only then,” 
he added, “will it be possible to say con- 
clusively that this kingdom of heaven 
has come to us, when the people will be- 
come conscious that it is essential to pass 
gradually from the religion of the 
Church to the universal rational reli- 
gion.” 

And I think—indeed, I am convinced 
—that this time has come. The people 
have constructed their life on a founda- 
tion which is contrary both to the mind 
and the heart of man—on murder—and, 
together with this, they have assured 
themselves by a cunning deception elab- 
orated for centuries that they were act- 
ing according to a certain law of Christ. 
or that they knew a science by which it 
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is proven conclusively that the murder- 
ing of one human being by another is 
justifiable both by the mind and the heart 
of man. And when they are told that 
their life is the life of beasts, that their 
Christianity and their science are but a 
mockery and a raillery at religion and 
science, that they must stop being mur- 
derers if they would be Christians and 


‘civilized human beings, they simply smile 


and shrug their shoulders. It seems to 
them so unfeasible to stop doing that 
which had been prohibited by the most 
primitive religious laws of the’ most 
ancient people, that which is rooted in 
the conscience and the heart of every un- 
spoilt man, and that which cannot be 
reconciled by the most cunning and in- 
genious arguments with the doctrine of 
Christianity which they are supposed to 
profess, nor with the civilization of which 
they are so proud. 

How terrible must be the mental de- 
cline of the people of this world, if they 
can believe that their life will grow 
worse by ceasing to execute, torture, 
murder, hang one another. 

And how greatly perverted must be 
the moral and religious feelings of the 
people, if it is mecessary to convince 
them that “Thou shalt not kill” does not 
mean that they ate permitted to kill 
people of other nations, or in general, 
those whose death would be useful to us; 
but that these words, ascribed by us to 
God, mean that we should not, therefore 
we must not, kill any one. 

Yes, the moral and mental decline of 
such people is terrible, especially when 
they regard themselves as standing upon 
the summit of spiritual development. 
And, it is terrible to say it, such are all 
the people of our civilized perverted 
world, with but few exceptions. 

The only consolation is that this ter- 
rible decline is a symptom of the last 
degree of perversion which is to be fol- 
lowed by an awakening. And I believe 
that the present Russian revolution will. 
lead us to this awakening. 

Of course, the teaching of Christ is 
unfeasible to those people who live by 
supervising and commanding the con- 
struction of warships, fortresses, soldiers 
who are taught to murder, schools where 
murderesses are trained, courts, prisons, 











gallows—to people possessing great for- 
tunes which are guarded by murder. To 
such people the doctrine of Christ is im- 
practicable. But the people who are 
building the warships and fortresses, who 
are being taught to commit murder, who 
are being perverted in the schools, who 
are. executed and shot; those who amass 
these fortunes protected by murder—it 
is time for these people to understand 
that. life without murder, without vio- 
lence is better than the one they are lead- 
ing at present. And I think that the 
Russian people, the great majority of the 
Russian people, will understand this—in- 
deed, they almost understand it already. 
I believe this because the absurdity of 
that which is happening is too obvious. 
Representatives of the government and 
revolutionists are devising the most sub- 
tle, ingenious, scientific and governmen- 
tal laws, the others are devising still 
more ingenious, complicated and far- 
sighted plans as to how mankind shall 
establish itself, in the future, but these 
as well as the others, in order to attain 
their ends, admit the necessity and 
legality of murder, and therefore, not- 
withstanding all the profundity of 
thought, the care and zeal of these 
people, all their subtle and ingenious de- 
vices do not improve life, but, on the 
contrary, make it still worse than it is. 
The people have built a garden and 
planted in it the most precious and 
tenderest plants by the most perfect 
method ; they cultivate it, weed it, water 
it, but they have forgotten one thing: 
they left a hole in one of the fences, and 
the cattle enter the garden, crushing and 
spoiling everything that grows in the 
garden, and the people are wondering 
and worrying, and’are unable to under- 
stand why all their efforts are in vain. 
The same is true of the life of the 
people of the so called Christian world. 
The people of our time have devised all 
sorts of religious and governmental 
laws, which are intended to guard them, 
and they have perfected their flesh-life 
in every way; they communicate their 
thoughts across oceans, they fly in the 
air, they perform all sorts of miracles, 
but they have made one digression from 
what their wisdom of the past, their 
mind and their heart dictate—they have 
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recognized in men the right to kill one 
another, and thus all the religious and 
governmental defenses have ceased being 
defenses, and all the wonders of techni- 
cal perfections not only fail to aid their 
happiness, but they even tend to destroy 
it. 

This is happening because before es- 
tablishing one system of life or another, 
before perfecting the means of availing 
ourselves of the powers of nature—it is 
first of all necessary for mankind to es- 
tablish the religious and moral doctrine 
revealed to them thousands of years 
ago, to the effect that the same divine 
principal lives in the body of every 
human being, and therefore no one man 
or no body of men has the right to de- 
stroy this unification of the divine prin- 
ciple with the human body, that is, to 
deprive man of his life. 

And the recognition and the establish- 
ment of such a moral and religious doc- 
trine are not only possible, but life be- 
comes impossible without the recognition 
and establishment of this religious and 
moral law, which is nothing else than 
the familiar teaching of Christ in its true 
sense, which is so near to all of us. And 
I believe that our senseless and terrible 
revolution will lead the majority of the 
Russian people to recognize, establish 
and introduce into their life this religious 
and moral principle of the Christian 
doctrine. 

Yes, all this will be when the kingdom 
of heaven will be established on earth, 
but what is to be done before it has been 
established? We should do that which 
is necessary in order to bring about the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. What is 
the hungry man to do while he has no 
food? He must work in order to obtain 
food. Even as food does not come of it- 
self, so the kingdom of heaven—that is, 
the good life of man—will not come of 
itself. We must make it such. And to 
make it we must cease committing the 
most terrible evil—which keeps strength- 
ening the evil life of men—murder. 

In order to cease doing this we need 
but little. The consciousness of the im- 


propriety to human nature to murder an- 
other human being has already sufficient- 
ly rooted itself in an enormous majority 
of the Christian world. All that is neces- 
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. Sary is to understand, to reorganize and 
to introduce into life the idea that we 
were not called to establish the life of 
other people by means of violence, which 
inevitably leads to murder, and that 
every murder that we are committing, in 
which we participate, on which we erect 
the benefits of our life, cannot be useful 
either to us or to ourselves, but, on the 
contrary, aggravates the evil which we 
wish to remedy. 
stood this, and if they refrained from 
any interference with the life of other 
people, if they only ceased to seek to im- 
prove their life in the outward system 
based on violence, which is impossible 
without murder, and if each man only 
sought for himself to approach the ideal 
of perfection which is so clearly present- 
ed before every man by the Christian 
doctrine, and which is in no way com- 
patible with murder—and then the life 
toward which the people are striving in 
vain would be realized. 
There is but one way out for the 
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people from the miseries which they are 
bearing, and which are forever increas- 
ing. This way is—to recognize and in- 
troduce into life. the true Christian doc- 
trine which will open a new era for man- 
kind, that true Christian doctrine which, 
without the recognition of its - funda- 
mental position toward the non-resist- 
ance of one eyil by another, is only a 
hypocritical doctrine, binding nobody to 
anything ; a doctrine which not only fails 
to change the beastly, animal life by 
which people live now, but which even 
tends to maintain such a life. - 

“Ah, again the old story of non-resist- 
ance,” I hear self-confident voices saying, 
with contempt, 

But what is a man to do when he sees 
that a crowd, crushing, killing one an- 
other, is thronging and pressing against 
an indestructible door, in the hope of 
opening it from the outside, while he 
knows that the door opens only fr-m 
within ? 


Yasnaya Portana, Russia. 


Sahara Desert Explorations 


BY GOVERNOR FERNAND FOUREAU 


[The writer of the following article belongs to that brilliant galaxy of French explorers 
who, during the past thirty or forty years, have contributed a vast amount of new material 


to the world’s storehouse of geographical information. 


He is the author of a most inter- 


esting illustrated volume of nearly one thousand pages, entitled “From Algiers to the 
Kongo by Lake Tchad,” and of a really monumental work, in two great quarto volumes, 
with a third one devoted wholly to maps, which give the scientific results of the great 
journey described in the first named book. These three superb volumes are printed under 
the auspices of the French Geographical Society, and the immense enterprise is briefly 


touched upon in the article given below. M. 


Fernand Foureau is at present the Governor 


of Mayotta and its dependencies, a French island possession in the Indian Ocean, between 
Madagascar and the east coast of Africa.—EpirTor.] ’ 


: UROPEAN penetration into and 
KE exploration of the Sahara has 

been almost exclusively French. 
The history of Sahara explorations be- 
gins, of course, with the celebrated 
French traveler, René Caillé, who lived 
from 1799 to 1838, and who was the first 
European to visit and describe Timbuc- 
too. Then came another famous French 
explorer, Henri Duveyrier, who was 
born in 1840, who journeyed thru a part 


of eastern Sahara, but could, give us 
only a surmise of what the rest of the 
great desert might be. With the two. 
expeditions of Colonel Flatters, in 1880 
and 1881, we come down to the present 
fecund period of Saharan discovery. He 
threw much fresh light on the regions 
thru which he past. Finally, I may men- 
tion my own labors in this vast field, 
which extend over a period from 1876 
to 1898, and which contributed consider- 
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ably to our knowledge of the Sahara, in 
the departments of topography, geology, 
botany and ethnography. But this does 
not mean that we yet know thoroly this 
vast region, notwithstanding further con- 
tributions to our knowledge made by 
bold dashes under the command of Louis 
Say, Largeau, Méry and d’Attonoux, to 
say nothing of the work of excellent 
travelers outside of Frarice, such as 
Major Laing, Denham and Clapperton, 
Barth and his companions, and Nachti- 
gal Gehard, Rohlfs and Lévy. 

In 1898 I started at the head of a mis- 
sion whose purpose was to cross the 
Sahara Desert and study it thoroly, our 


objective points being the 
French possessions in the 
Sadan, around Lake Tchad 


and the River Chari. This expe- 
dition awakened the whole Sa- 
haran question, threw open its 
secrets to the world and re- 
moved the confused ideas 
which scientific minds held 
concerning this immense re- 
gion. At almost the same time 
the Flamand mission took pos- 
session of the oasis of Insalah, 
and since then, the Sahara has 
been crossed and recrossed, on 
all sides and in all directions, 
by scientists and officers—all 
French—until the whole vast 
region begins to be known as 
never before. The list of the 
names of these explorers is too 
long to” give here, this fact 
alone showing the magnitude 
of the work which they have 
accomplished; and the excel- 
lent labor is still going on. 
Each new expedition adds to our store 
of information concerning the geology, 
the geography, botany, ethnography of 
this quarter of the globe, and especially 
gives us fresh knowledge of the men who 
occupy and travel about thru this long- 
unknown territory. 

Among the benefits which the Sahara 
region owes to this French “penetration” 
should be mentioned the two principal 
ones—the large addition to the store of 
water and the increased protection to 
travelers which is now enjoyed. As far 
back as 1854 we had begun a systematic 
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creation in northern Sahara of artesian 
wells, and the result was immediately 
most encouraging. Today these artesian 
wells are working their way down into 
the south, and latest reports show that 
we have reached the most southern parts - 
of the Tidikelt district, which means the 
twenty-seventh parallel north. There 
can be no doubt that, in a comparatively 
near future, the whole surface covering 
water will be bored thru and thus France 
will have supplied with gushing springs 
the driest and poorest lands of the world. 

Of scarcely less importance is what we 
have accomplished in making the Sahara 


‘a safe country to travel in. Hardly more 


than ten years ago the visitor 
to those regions was in con- 
stant danger from attacks by 
roving bands, and caravans 
were always suffering loss of 
camels by thieving marauders, 
while the murder of unprotect- 
ed travelers was a common oc- 
currence. In a word, razzias 
of all sorts were the order of 
the day. But now every thing 
is relatively safe and orderly in 
the parts occupied by Euro- 
peans or natives, and when 
any of the old occurrences hap- 
pen, it is an exception. France 
has a right to be proud of this 
great blessing which she has 
bestowed on the Sahara region, 
for the merchants no longer 
hasten from point to point 
trembling with fear, feeling 
that the only source of safety 
is in rapid flight. 

This penetration and or- 
ganization of the Sahara 
has been accomplished on lines which 
I have preached and urged during 
some thirty years. I have always 
held that if you wish successfully to 
travel thru and pacify an uncivilized 
‘country you must act like one of its in- 
habitants, adopt their means of transpor- 
tation, and imitate, in this instance, the 
rapid and easy movements of the natives, 
being careful, especially, not to load 
yourself down with too much baggage. 
Speed and mobility are often questions 
of life and death in the Sahara; you and 
your animals must drink, and watering 
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places are frequently separated by enor- 
mous distances. To this freedom of 
ovement the explorer should add a de- 
gree of firmness, impartiality to friend 
and foe, and great humanity. Such are 
the necessary elements for the pacifi- 
cation and conquest of the Sahara. 
Frenchmen have had the good sense to 
apply these rules, and success has, as we 
have seen, crowned their excellent ef- 
forts. The work of France has, conse- 
quently, been methodical and thoro, and 
it shows that the country can, when 
necessary, display patience, perseverance 
and devotion. There is ground to hope, 
therefore, that our labors will bear full 
fruit in the not distant future, and I am 
convinced that to secure this result, the 
qualities which we have so far revealed 
will suffice. 

Today the Sahara is divided into two 
distinct parts—the Algerian or northern 
portion, and the Sadan or southern por- 
tion. This rather strange division of the 
region has existed long enough to show 
how it works, and an impartial observer 
can not honestly say it is a success. 
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Similar lands and similar peoples are cut 
in twain, and one-half given one sort of 
administration and the other half an- 
other sort of government. The inhabi- 
tants, of course, cannot understand what 
it all means. I firmly believe, however, 
that a new organization will eventually 
be given to this great stretch of territory, 
and what was once known as the Great 
Desert and was the happy hunting 
grounds of ungoverned thieves and ma- 
rauders, will surely become a land of 
peace, weli ruled and scientifically de- 
veloped to the marked benefit of the na- 
tives, who till now have been living only 
in an atmosphere of disorder, want and 
general misfortune. 

I have devoted some thirty years of my 
life, and devoted it joyfully, to the study 
and exploration of this land of the Sa- 
hara, and it is with the sincerest pleasure 
that I see it today entering upon this 
happy phase of its existence. My feel- 
ings will be fully shared and completely 
understood by those who have ever had 
the good.fortune to admire those im- 
mense regions, to view with delighted 
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\ CARAVAN ON THE MOVE ON THE ALGERIAN DESERT. 


eye the beautiful and never-to-be-forgot- ficence of its. panoramas. For these 

ten tints of its mountains and sand hills, sights touch most profoundly the senses 

and to stand entranced before the magni- of the true artist and lover of nature. 
IsLanD oF Mayotta. 
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7 BY ZITELLA COCKE 
Aug, who knows , Ah, whose eyes 
What lies hid in the heart of a rose— See what is hid in the summer skies? 
A bee with its biting, burning sting, The thunder’s roar, the shriek of the storm, 
A canker-worm, a venomous thing, The lightning’s lance, in a white-cloud form, 
That wounds from its sweet and blooming And gallant barks, with fair sails a-spread, 
lair— Lie wrecked and dead! 


Dear hand, beware! 
Ah, who dares 
Look ’neath the mask that the gay world 
wears, 
Where smiling lips hide the fret and fray 
Of aching hearts, where sweet words betray 
And friends are far in the sorest need— 
O soul, take heed! 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Letters of Queen Victoria 


It is almost impossible to overestimate 
the importance of Queen Victoria’s let- 
ters* as a contribution to the political 
history of England. The period covered 
by them—1837-1861—is now separated 


from ‘us by more than a generation, and - 


all the men who were then prominent in 
English politics have passed away. More 
than this, their biographies and lettershave 


of the statesmen who were prominent 
during this period, the story is told with 
reference to one man and one party, and 
events and periods in which he and his 
party were not in power, or were not 
actively concerned, are passed over light- 
ly. Such, for instance, in Morley’s “Life 
of Gladstone” is the treatment accorded 
to political affairs in England during the 
years when Gladstone was not in office, 
and especially when he was traveling in 





THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND INFANT DAUGHTER. 
_ From “Letters of Queen Victoria.” 


in nearly every case been published, and 
it might seem as tho there were little 
left to be learned of the conduct and fate 
of administrations during the first third 
of Queen Victoria’s long reign. But in 
the biographies that have appeared of all 

*Tue Letrers or Queen Victoria. A SELECTION 
FROM Her Mayjesty’s CorRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 
Years 1837 AND 1861. Published by Authority of His 
Majesty the King. Edited by Arthur Christopher 
Benson, M. A., and Viscount Esher, G. C. V. O., K. 


- B. Three volumes. Pp. xviii, 641; xiv, 3 i, 
657. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. P ay 
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Europe in 1850, and again in 1858. The 
great value of the Queen’s letters lies in 
the fact that in them there are no such 
hiatuses in the story. The Queen was 
equally interested in the formation of 
each Cabinet, whether Whig, Tory, Coa- 
lition or Liberal; and, while Queen Vic- 
toria certainly cannot be called a disin- 
terested onlooker, she was in the position 
of having equally intimate knowledge of 
both parties, and of standing by during 
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all the intrigues and negotiations which 
accompanied the fall of one Cabinet and 
the construction of its successor. In fact, 
a large proportion of the letters might be 
collected from these three volumes and 
issued separately under the title of “Cab- 
inet Making,” and it is to be feared that 
many of these letters would not wholly 
redound to the credit of some of the Brit- 
ish statesmen from and to whom they 
were written. 

It has long been known that there was 
almost constant friction between Queen 
Victoria and Viscount Palmerston while 
Palmerston was Foreign Secretary, and 
also in the later years, when he was 
Prime Minister. Lord John Russell also 
frequently came into conflict with Queen 
Victoria during these years; but between 
the Queen and Palmerston there existed 
a state of tension which has been fre- 
quently attributed to Palmerston’s love of 
liberty and democracy and his closer 
sympathy with the British nation as re- 
gards foreign policy and the efforts of 
the peoples of Europe to obtain some de- 
gree of political rights. The Letters of 
Queen Victoria throw a new light on the 
long controversy with Palmerston. It 
was impossible for the Queen to take any 
step to vindicate herself during her life- 
time, and,. until now, Palmerston’s friends 
have had the advantage in the presenta- 
tion of the case, tho from letters of the 
Queen already published it is known that 
she based her disapproval of Lord Palm- 
erston on constitutional grounds, and that 
she asserted only the acknowledged right 
of the sovereign to see and approve dis- 
patches from the Foreign Secretary be- 
fore they were sent to the Powers of 
Europe. The constitutional aspect of the 
struggle, however, is often less regarded 
by people at large than the principles and 
tendencies of the actors, and, as long as 
the struggle was considered to center 
around a forward democratic policy on 
the part of her Minister, and reactionary 
tendencies on the part of the sovereign, 
popular sympathy was bound to be with 
Palmerston. 

That Queen Victoria was naturally and 
essentially conservative, and that she was 
not in sympathy with the revolutionary 
efforts to shake off monarchy in Europe 
of the years 1848 and 1859, is fully con- 
firmed by these letters. But the most 
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salient characteristics of her dealings with 
foreign nations, which-are also clearly 
brought out in her letters, were honesty 


of purpose, scrupulous adherence to 
treaty obligations, an avoidance of even 
a suspicion of bad faith, and a fixed de- 
termination to keep England at peace 
and free from entanglements in European 
politics. It was not against Lord Palm- 
erston’s democratic tendencies, but 
against his inconsistency, his unrelia- 
bility, and his habit of taking his own 
way regardless of his engagements and 
promises both to the Queen and to his 
colleagues of the Cabinet, that Queen 
Victoria protested; and it was for the 
honor and peace of England that she 
feared the consequences of Palmerston’s 
unconstitutional, hasty and often ill-ad- 
vised actions and dispatches. During 
Palmerston’s administration of 1859-65, 
when Lord John Russell was Foreign 
Secretary, and when the foreign policy 
of England was to be attributed to the 
Premier quite as fully as to Russell, the 
friction between the Queen and her Min- 
isters extended itself to Russell almost 
as much as to Palmerston; and in the 
dispatches to Lord Cowley, who had been 
sent on a special mission to Vienna con- 
cerning the negotiations which closed the 
war undertaken by Napoleon III for the 
liberation of Italy from the domination 
of Austria, the friction reached its cul- 
mination; and the Queen’s action was 
fully justified by members of Palmer- 
ston’s own Cabinet. Palmerston and 
Russell were anxious to intervene during 
the negotiations for peace in order to 
guard Italy “against the ruthless tyranny 
of Austria and the unchained ambition of 
France” —an intervention which the 
Queen felt to be a departure from the 
principle of non-intervention which had 
been publicly proclaimed by Great Brit- 
ain at the beginning of the war. 

The great confidence with which Queen 
Victoria regarded Sir Robert Peel is 
markedly in contrast with her distrust of 
her two later Premiers—Russell and 
Palmerston. . This confidence was the 
more remarkable because Sir Robert Peel 
began his career as first Minister under 
the handicap of the Queen’s positive aver- 
sion. Lord Melbourne, who was Pre- 
mier when Queen Victoria came to the 
throne, had obtained a complete ascend- 
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ancy over her mind and affections, and 
the very idea of seeing him supplanted 
by Sir Robert Peel was abhorrent to her. 
This feeling had been strengthened by 
the unfortunate conflict of 1839, when 
Peel had been summoned to form a Cab- 
inet, over the question of the Ladies of 
the Bedchamber. Peel was then obliged 
to give way, and Melbourne had been 
continued in office. But when in 1841 
the Whigs were definitely outnumbered 
and Peel was again called to form an 
administration, the Queen’s distrust and 
antagonism quickly gave way to respect 
and confidence, and her attitude toward 
Peel is one of the strongest proofs of her 
desire to keep her relations with her Min- 
isters within strictly constitutional limits, 
and a proof also of the fact that it was 
the character of Lord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston rather than their policy 
that brought about the miserable condi- 
tion of tension and friction that lasted 
thru the greater part of their administra- 
tions. 

The English royal family is now very 
closely related to almost every sovereign 
of Europe. In the first twenty-five years 
of Queen Victoria’s reign the relation- 
ships were neither so close nor so uni- 
versal. Nevertheless the Queen’s per- 
sonal relations with the various Euro- 
pean courts were close and almost in- 
variably friendly. The nearest relative 
of the Queen among European sovereigns 
was King Leopold of Beligum—father 
of the present King. He was the brother 
of the Duchess of Kent, and, besides be- 
ing the Queen’s maternal uncle, he had 
also been the husband of her cousin Char- 
lotte, daughter of George IV, and had 
thus narrowly missed occupying a place 
similar to that of Prince Albert, as hus- 
band of the Queen regnant. King Leo- 
pold had lived in England for some years 
after the death of the Princess Charlotte, 
and had acted a father’s part toward the 
little Victoria in the days of her distress 
and poverty after the death of the Duke 
of Kent. Very close and tender was the 
affection between Leopold and Queen 
Victoria, and if occasionally a tendency 
can be seen in his letters to influence 
English politics for the benefit of Bel- 
gium—a tendency which, by the way, 
was quickly discerned and discounted by 
the Queen—it must not be overlooked 
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that he constantly gave to the Queen 
most excellent and high-minded advice 
concerning her conduct as a constitu- 
tional sovereign. Nor was the advice 
either given or accepted in a perfunctory 
manner. The insistence by Leopold on 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
Queen’s position, on the sacrifices she was 
called upon to make as Queen of Eng- 
land, colored the whole of the Queen’s 
life and thought. In the early letters that 
passed between Victoria and her uncle 
there is never an allusion to the rights 
and privileges of the Queen of England 
nor to the glory attaching to her exalted 
position; but there is a great deal about 
the work that was demanded of her if 
she would fill that position worthily, and 
the arduous preparation that was neces- 
sary for the proper performance of this 
work. In Queen Victoria’s hearty ac- 
quiescence in this view of life, and in her 
faithful efforts to live up to her uncle’s 
ideals, is to be found the cause of the 
gradual rehabilitation of the monarchy in 
English thought and affections, and its 
present unparalleled popularity in the 
person of the great Queen’s son. 

The work of selection among the im- 
mense quantity of letters and memoranda 
which exist in manuscript can have been 
by no means easy, and there are many 
opportunities for the complaint that, on 
the one hand, many exceedingly trivial 
matters are allowed disproportionate 
space, and, on the other, that events of 
importance on which the Queen must 
have expressed herself are left untouched. 
The chief objection, however, is that so 
many subjects are touched upon and left 
incomplete. One letter is given, but not 
the reply to it, nor the letter which called 
it out. This may arise from the incom- 
pleteness of the available material; but 
in many cases subjects are touched upon 
and left unfinished in a way that is posi- 
tively tantalizing. The editors’ sum- 
maries at the opening of each chapter are 
clear, concise and satisfactory résumés of 
the events of the year covered by the 
letters, and in the footnotes there is 
a sufficient explanation of the persons 
and events to which allusion is made 
in the text. Not much can be said 
for the volumes as literature. As a 
revelation of the Queen’s life and char- 
acter; as an illumination of the poli- 
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tics of Europe, and the thought and life 
of the European courts during the years 
they cover ; and, above all, as a contribu- 
tion to the history of England, they are 
invaluable. But, as an example of liter- 
rary style, the Queen’s letters cannot be 
recommended to writer’s of the King’s 
English. As might be expected, the 
Queen wrote best when she wrote directly 
in the first person to members of her own 
family. In her more formal third person 
letters, tho she never failed to make her 
meaning clear and unmistakable, her 
English is frequently faulty and con- 
fused, and, if it were not for-the great 
interest that attaches to the letters, their 
reading would be somewhat wearisome 
and would give little enjoyment. 
& 
Unpragmatic Humanism 


THE war between the pragmatists and 
their foes having spread beyond the 
bounds of the philosophical journals, 
many readers will be prepared to de- 
mand of a book calling itself Lectures 
on Humanism* on which side of the 
fight it is arrayed. Professor Mackenzie 
does not ignore the challenge. He sees 
in the pragmatist view that we are 
guided by the idea of an end even in our 
most theoretical investigations, and that 
truth is not something statical, one illus- 
tration of what he understands by hu- 
manism. On the other hand, he recoils 
from the pragmatist position, which, as 
he conceives it, denies that individual 
choice is guided by universal principles 
or takes into consideration the objective 
conditions by which life is determined. 

The humanism of the renaissance was 
a reaction against scholasticism; prag- 
matism is opposed to absolutism and 
meaningless speculation; Professor 
Mackenzie’s humanism is opposed to 
naturalism. Naturalism interprets man 
from the point of view of nature or me- 
chanics. It sees only the “quantitative 
aspect” of things. Humanism seeks the 
key to the universe in man. It lays 
emphasis on quality, purpose, teleology. 
The value of the distinction must be 
sought in its application, and the author 
himself essays to do so by pointing out 





*LecturEes on HUMANISM, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
S. Mackenzie. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


To Irs Brartncs on Soctotocy. By 
Pp. vix, 243. 
$1.25. 
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its bearings on certain sociological ques- 
tions. 

Humanism might be thought to be op- 
posed to democracy, since the political 
philosophy of Plato, prince of humanists, 
was aristocratic. But altho democracy’s 
mechanical method of deciding public 
questions by majorities is apparently 
non-humanistic, humanism is able to ap- 
prove of democracy by viewing the 
process as a means of allowing the intel- 
ligent and expert few to tip the scales 
balanced by equal masses of ignorance. 

Humanism might be conceived to be 
opposed to legislation and in favor of 
relying on morals to improve the state. 
But humanism is able to approve of 
legislation by viewing it as a means of 
making men better. The author is, 
therefore, not surprised to find the phi- 
losophers whom he classes as humanists 
—Plato, Aristotle, Hegel, Comte, Burke 
and -Carlyle—advocates of legislative 
compulsion, while naturalists like Mill 
and Spencer vigorously denounce the 
sins of legislators and plead for liberty. 

In short, so far as these political ques- 
tions are concerned, humanism makes no 
practical difference in one’s views. The 
questions must be settled on other 
grounds. Equally ambiguous results 
follow from the application of humanism 
to economic problems. The author se- 
lects the topics, value, economic history 
and control. 

Humanism must -be opposed, he begins 
by saying, to the extremely subjective 
view of value held by the Austrian 
school. This it must do, we presume, in 
the interest of the objective conception 
of “good,” which is elsewhere advanced. 
Ruskin’s view of value as the measure 
in which things support or enhance life 
is objective enough, but there is diffi- 
culty in making practical use of this 
conception. Professor Mackenzie would 
not urge that Ruskin’s point of view be 
absolutely substituted for the other, but 
“he would urge that some attention 
should be given it.” 

The historical school of political econ- 
omy is approved in the same fashion. 
Economic history is said to be human- 
istic only when it is guided by the idea 
of human development. The mere 
chronicling of past facts and conditions 
is not humanistic. We might ask, Is it 
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naturalistic, all but 
stupid ? 

Humanism must set its face against 
the doctrine of /aissez faire, we are told, 
for that doctrine is based on the concep- 
tion of society as a collection of com- 
peting elements which must be allowed 
to work out their destiny undisturbed. 
Humanism demands that political econ- 
omy study the best possible methods of 
guiding the economic forces. Does this 
mean the abandonment of “every sem- 
blance of laissez faire”? Not at all! 
The control of economic forces should 
be mainly in the direction of education, 
“in the widest sense of that term,” 
which includes the educative influence of 
a protective tariff. 

The same dialectical method of mark- 
ing time is continued in the chapters on 
education and religion. The author’s 
logic enables him to annihilate by un- 
flinching qualification every seeming ad- 
vance. Applying to the philosophy of 
humanism as expounded in this book the 
pragmatic test, “What difference would 
it make to one’s views on sociological 
questions if one were this sort of hu- 
manist?” we are obliged to answer, “No 
appreciable difference whatever.” 

ed 


Socialism and Near Socialism 


Mr. Sparco’s Capitalist and Laborer’ 
is a reply to Professor Goldwin Smith’s 
recent booklet, “Progress or Revolu- 
tion?” It is an excellent piece of work 
from the Socialist standpoint, spirited 
and dignified in style and cogent in ar- 
gument. From the Webbs’s “Historv of 
Trade Unionism” and other authoritative 
sources he takes the liberty of correcting 
some of Professor Smith’s historical al- 
lusions, and thereupon devotes himself 
to what is at once a defense of the So- 
cialist movement and a criticism of Pro- 
fessor Smith’s statements. The paper 
will be especially valuable to the average 
reader whose acquaintance with Social- 
ism consists chiefly of a bundle of misap- 
prehensions. The second part of the 
book contains a lecture given by Mr. 
Spargo before the New York School of 
Philanthropy last March. The lecture is 


or anything at 
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in the main a reply to the lectures given 
in this country last year by Mr. W. H. 
Mallock. 

Mr. La Monte’ is also of the orthodox 
Socialist camp. He has studied his 
books, and he writes with dash and 
cleverness. But his tolerance of persons 
who do not see with him is by no means 
gentle. Mr. Upton Sinclair in particu- 
lar awakens his ire, as one who, tho a 
Socialist, has not sufficiently divested 
himself of his bourgeois ideals and states 
of mind. Mr. La Monte is a revolution- 
ist (not necessarily a warlike one), and 
the nihilism, the destructiveness of ex- 
isting forms, which he finds in Socialism, 
constitute that movement’s main charm 
for him. Accordingly, he sees with rap- 
ture the family, the state, religious and 
present-day ethical standards all doomed 
to extinction with the coming of indus- 
trial collectivism. He is wholly forget- 
ful of the fact that many institutions, no 
matter what their genesis, take to them- 
selves accretions from the complex life 
of the generations that grow up under 
them, and thus fit themselves to outlast 
any changes in the economic basis of so- 
ciety. The notion, for instance, that mar- 
riage, if its origin is to be found in 
individual accumulations of property. 
would be terminated by the collectivizing 
of property, is singularly unscientific and 
visionary. 

Professor Le Rossignol,’ of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, sets himself light- 
heartedly to the task of demolishing the 
theories of Socialism. His style is didac- 
tic, and his diction clear, but a confusion 
of thought is often apparent, a fact made 
all the more apparent by the simplicity 
of his diction. He starts from the posi- 
tion (p. 3) that “the scientific Socialist 
is the only Socialist worthy of the name,” 
and his thesis is that “the fundamental 
theories of Socialism are by no means 
scientific.” It cannot be said that he has 
aided greatly in establishing proof of his 
contention. A rather formidable bibli- 
ography is given, but the relation of the 
books mentioned to his own text is not 
made evident. 
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Professor Reeve’s book, The Cost of 
Competition,’ is an ambitious, a thought- 
ful work; it has even revolutionary in- 
tentions—for it seeks no less the over- 
throw of the competitive system than the 
overthrow of Marx and the orthodox 


school of Socialism. The book may be. 


said to have fallen between two schools. 
It is not a Socialist work. It dismisses 
the labor theory of value; it has evidently 
no concern with surplus value ; it is whol- 
ly indefinite and obscure on such funda- 
mental Socialist doctrines as the class 
struggle and the economic interpretation 
of history, and it casts aside the accepted 
Socialist terminology and employs one of 
its own. On the other hand, it is certain- 
ly not an anti-Socialist work, for its 
chief argument is the burden and waste 
of competition and the necessity and (ap- 
parently) the inevitability of a co-opera- 
tive system. It is rather to be classed 
with those self-contained individual pro- 
posals for social reorganization more 
common in the days of the Utopians than 
now—when each social pathologist and 
reformer was at once law and prophet 
unto’ himself, projecting his scheme and 
calling upon the world to reject all other 
remedies and accept his own. 

Professor Reeve is an engineer, and no 
doubt understands the social aspect of in- 
ventions and improvements. He can 
hardly be blind to the fact that every 
mechanical contrivance or process em- 
bodies the thought, the skill, the- knowl- 
edge, the achievement of millions of 
men in past times. But there is no evi- 
dence that he is conscious of the social 
aspect of political and economic thought. 
He writes as tho he were the first actual 
explorer in the wilderness of the socio- 
economic world. Hardly a single name 
of all the illustrious men who have built 
up the sciences of economics and sociolo- 
gy is mentioned. Marx is fortunate 
enough to be referred to in a note (p. 77) 
wherein his theory of value is jauntily 
dismissed, and Henry George, the apostle 
of single tax, is not wholly overlooked ; 
while Bellamy, whose mechanical and 
impossible State Socialism has long been 
discarded by all serious students, is in- 
ferentially set up as a social creator. The 
others would seem to have thought and 
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written in vain. Professor Reeve is in- 
tent upon doing the whole thing himself 
in almost complete obliviousness of what 
tas been done before him. 


2 
Need for a -Philippine Handbook 


Ir is an unfortunate result of the po- 
litical controversy that has been -waged 
over the Philippines that since 1898 al- 
most every book, review or article writ- 
ten about those islands and their people, 
even when the writer’s purpose is entire- 
ly non-political, is, consciously or un- 
consciously, tinged with partisanship. 
This appears, in spite of the author’s pro- 
test that he has avoided all controversial 
ground, in the latest book on the islands, 
one intended primarily as a reference 
work for tourists, exporters, industrial 
promoters, etc.* The author, Mr. Ham- 
ilton M. Wright, who visited the Philip- 
pines in 1906 in the interest of a com- 
mercial body in San Francisco, leans al- 
amost as far over on the side of optimism 
and cheerful prophecy of progress as the 
author of “Our Philippine Problem,” 
some time since criticised in these col- 
umns, leaned on the side of pessimism 
and direful prognostications as to every- 
thing connected with the “American pol- 
icy” in the islands. The two books might 
be recommended as antidotes for each 
other; neither alone is a reliable guide 
for the man seeking to know the actual 
situation and the prospects of the Philip- 
pines. 

So far as regards strictly political is- 
sues, the over-optimism of Mr. Wright’s 
Handbook is nothing: serious, since it is 
only incidentally that: such matters are 
touched upon. But the book is put for- 
ward as “a pfactical reference work to 
the Philippines of today ; their commerce, 
productions, industries and opportuni- 
ties.” And not only is it written with the 
roseate optimism of promoters’ literature, 
but as a compilation of facts it has been 
carelessly prepared, from inadequate 
study of sources and hasty observations, 
and is far from being either accurate or 
complete. The bibliographical lists at 
the end of chapters confirm what the text 
itself reveals, viz., the author’s scanty 

*A HAanpsooK oF THE Puitiprines. By Hamilton 


M. Wright. Chicago: McClurg & Co,, rgar. 
Pp., xvii, 431. 8yo. $1.40 net. 
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study and hasty work. Like others before 
himself, Mr. Wright has thruout drawn 
from Foreman as an “authority”—and it 
is really time that those who set out to 
write about the Philippines should know 
better than to do that. 

The undue optimism may be noted, to 
cite examples, in what is said about the 
Philippine climate, pp. 37, 269 et seq., 
and particularly in such amazing mis- 
statements as these (p. 271) : “American 
children develop faster and are stronger 
in the Philippines than almost anywhere 
else in the world. In fact, the climate 
is to be accounted a great asset.” We 
are treated again to a rehearsal of the 
dream about Manila becoming “the trade 
center of the Orient,” because it “stands 
at the gateway of this vast trade,” tho 
we are given no other reason why the 
products constituting this trade should 
be unloaded at Manila and reshipped 
from there, instead of being shipped di- 
rect to their destinations, than that the 
new harbor facilities will render Manila 
“the most economic shipping port in the 
Orient.” Some of the data on agricul- 
ture have been drawn from antiquated 
sources, and one is occasionally startled 
by such very incorrect assertions as this 
(p. 128): “It costs no more to lumber in 
the Philippines than it does in the United 
States.” One must fear also that any 
tourist who relies upon the statements of 
this book as to hotels, steamships and 
other facilities for traveling about the 
Philippines will come home with a griev- 
ance against the author. 


st 


Political Problems of American 
Development 


Dr. SHAw, the writer of the Columbia 
University lectures which form this vol- 
ume,* is a publicist of wide vision, accu- 
rate information, judicial temperament 
and democratic sympathy, competent as 
few would be to present this comprehen- 
sive survey of the political problems 
which have arisen in the upbuilding of 
the American nation. Only by the easy 
mastery of the facts of history and poli- 
tics and the application to their interpre- 
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tation of a philosophic judgment, can 
such a survey be made readable and con- 
vincing. Dr. Shaw’s general thesis. is 
that the 

“process of growth and development across 
the continent was not by methods that were 
random or accidental—or even natural, in the 
sense of being unrestrained, It was upon the 
whole a process of an ordered sort, guided by 
a national policy that was concerning itself as 
regards the permanent character of American 
citizenship. e thing aimed at was fitness to 
maintain thru future generations the demo- 
cratic political life of the country whether local 
or national.” 

_ In grouping the facts, so bewildering 
in complexity, which illustrate this thesis, 
and in passing judgment upon them, Dr. 
Shaw betrays the cheery confidence of 
the Westerner. He is a professional op- 
timist, as the editor of every magazine 
of wide circulation must be. To him 
what is, is best! The national policy re- 
specting the Indians has been marked 
“by great care . and by various pro- 
visions to protect the Indians and all their 
rights of person and property during a future 
transitional period.” “Altho the aboriginal in- 
stincts are stubborn and hard to overcome, 
the inexorable pressure of our white. popula- 
tion will either absorb the red man or cause 
his numbers to dwindle toward the point of 
extinction.” 

No hint is given of the violation of 
agreements with the Indians and of the 
hardship worked on them (due doubtless 
to their “stubborn aboriginal instincts” 
which they got from Satan), by the “in- 
exorable pressure of our white popula- 
tion,” which will “either absorb the red 
man or cause his numbers to dwindle 
toward the point of extinction.” 

The negro also has cause to rejoice. 
“There is no working class in any Euro- 
pean country possessing a tithe of the 
advantages that are at the hand of the 
negro working class of our Southern 
States.” Even his disfranchisement is 


‘for his own good and the nation’s great- 


er glory. Happy negro! 

Any one reading this book would not 
need to be informed that Dr. Shaw is a 
stalwart Republican, a friend of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It is curious how an 
academic examination discloses that the 
measures in harmony with the eternal 
principles of statesmanship and the un- 
derlying purposes of American life hap- 
pen to coincide almost to an inch with the 
proclaimed policies of Theodore Roose- 
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velt, while such measures as happen to 
be associated with the names of Demo- 
cratic leaders curiously conflict with the 
judgments of an Olympian observer. 

Confident about the wisdom of every 
progressive step so far taken or suggest- 
ed in Presidential messages, Dr. Shaw is 
a little hesitant about the advisability of 
further changes, a little solicitous lest it 
should appear that he approves any pol- 
icy not likely to receive the White House 
stamp. “There must be unremitting ef- 
fort to destroy every phase of corrupt 
relationship between great business enter- 
prises and the forces of politics and gov- 
ernment.” But in what direction that 
“unremitting effort” shall operate is not 
declared. Perhaps it may be included in 
the next Presidential message and there- 
fore in the second edition of this book. 
For the book is so valuable as to deserve 
a second edition. 

Js 
Il Programma Dei Modernisti. Risposta 
all’ Enciclica Di Pio X ’Pascendi 
Demini Gregis. 

This is the first of a series of publi- 
cations of the Societa Internazionale 
Scientifico-Religiosa, Rome, which the 
Italian Modernists have organized to de- 
fend themselves against Papal aggres- 
sion, and the unknown authors of which 
have been excommunicated, and their 
book forbidden to be read. It is evident 
that a religious war in the bosom of the 
Catholic Church has begun whose con- 
sequences none can foresee. This vol- 
ume of 232 closely printed pages defends 
the Modernists against the misrepre- 
sentations of the Encyclical. It is not 
the work of an individual, but a work in 
which many representative Modernists 
have taken part; and its ability, tone and 
character contrast favorably with that of 
the Encyclical itself. It squarely says 
that the assertions of the Encyclical with 
reference to the Modernists are false. 
These scholars accept the name of Mod- 
ernists, not of their own choice, but be- 
cause they have been branded with it by 
their enemies, as has been the case with 
many other historic names. They deny 
that their views of the Bible and history 
are based on philosophical presupposi- 
tions, but assert that they are due to in- 
ductive scientific criticism. They deny 
that they are agnostics or atheists. They 
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admit that they emphasize the divine im- 
manence, tho not in a sense contrary to 


the definitions of the Church, but 
in accord with the ancient fathers 
and doctors of the Church. They 


deny the transfiguration and disfig- 
uration of doctrines and facts as- 
cribed to them, and claim that they 
hold to that which the leaders of the past 
have always held: that the faith grows, 
not in itself, but in the apprehension of it 
by men in the different ages as they ad- 
vance in the knowledge of it. They 
claim that they are the true successors of 
the scholastic theologians in that they 
adhere to their spirit of progress, rather 
than to their stereotyped modes of 
thought and statement. They claim their . 
rights to freedom of thought and writ- 
ing, within the limits of the dogmatic 
decisions of the Church, which are alone 
infallible, and their elementary rights of 
self-defense, arid their canonical rights 
as priests and bishops of the Church not 
to be condemned, without a hearing, in 
accordance with the misrepresentations 
of traditionalists, who are as ever bat- 
tling for their own opinion rather than 
for the truth and honor of the Church. 
There is, then, a manly protest against 
the renewal of the medieval inquisition, 
or worse, which is proposed in the En- 
cyclical, and a warning not to try to 
dam up the irresistible stream of modern 
thought and life. The volume has, as a 
sort of appendix, a large number of criti- 
cisms upon the Encyclical from the Ital- 
ian press and a copy of the Encyclical it- 
self. 
& 


The Book of Nahum. A New Metrical 
Translation with an Introduction; Restora- 
tion of the Hebrew Text, and Explanatory 
and Critical Notes. By Paul Haupt, LL.D. 
8vo. Pp. 53. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 50 cents. 

Dr. Haupt’s presidential address at 
the last annual meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, here 
presented with a title page, is taken from 
the Journal of that society. Dr. Haupt 
has the courage of his investigations, 
and uses all his scholarship to revise the 
Hebrew text and assign its portions to 
various periods of Hebrew history. He 
holds that Nahum is a liturgical compila- 
tion in honor of the glorious victory of 
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Judas Maccabeus over Nicanor in 161 
B.C. There are, he says, four poems, of 
which the two last are taken from much 
older poems written by one who saw the 
fall of Nineveh in 606 B.C., while the 
twofirst. are of the Maccabean period. But 
it is not feasible to tell the reader exactly 
how these are divided, because the 
learned editor has so transposed and 
omitted and reconstructed the text that 
one must have this book in hand. The 
notes are full and original, and the 
printer had a difficult and expensive task 
to set up correctly all the scattered He- 
brew and Greek words. The radical na- 
ture of the interpretations appears in the 
notes, that in chapter 3:1, 7, “the 
bloody city” and “Nineveh” mean An- 
tioch as the capital of the Seleucidan 
kingdom, while “the well-favored har- 
lot” of verse 4 is Hellenic culture. 


& 


The Churchman’s Treasuryyof Song. By 
John Henry Burn, B. D.* New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Hymns That Are Immortal. 
Hogue, Ph. D. 
bro. $1.00. 


Mr. Burn has selected a religious 


By Wilson T. 
Chicago: S. K. J. Ches- 


lyric for each day in the year, following 
the calendar in the Book of Common 


Prayer. While the Anglican tone pre- 
dominates, the collection is not unsuit- 
ed to the use of members of other 
churches. The aim has been to be cath- 
olic and impartial in the selection, and 
we note poems by Watts, Wesley, Anne 
Steele, Ray Palmer and the Unitarians 
Longfellow and Sears. There are no 
less than ten from the Presbyterian 
Bonar—as many as from the Anglican 
George Herbert. It is perhaps natural 
that where the liturgical scheme of the 
Church year is followed, authors not so 
well known outside ecclesiastical circles 
should predominate, and accordingly we 
find seventeen poems by Isaac Williams, 
thirteen by Lord Kinloch, and fourteen 
by George Taylor Farquhar. As a 
whole the quality of the verse is high, 
and the compiler is evidently a man of 
taste. Dr. Hogue is a compiler of a dif- 
ferent sort. From well-known treatises 
on hymnology, and from sources not so 
reliable, he has gathered facts of more 
or less interest and trustworthiness, con- 
cerning some of the more famous hymns. 
It is surprising how many people in 
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books of this sort die singing hymns. In 
an experience as a clergyman extending 
over some years the reviewer has never 
known such an instance, and physicians 
give the same testimony. Stories of the 
use and influence of hymns should be | 
carefully verified with exact reference as 
to time and place, for the apocryphal lit- 
erature on the subject is large, and is 
constantly increasing from questionable 
sources. 
oe 
Back Slum Idylls. By Olive Catherine Parr 
London: R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd. 2s. 
Miss Parr dedicates her book of Back 
Slum Idylls to “all lovers of humanity,” 
and in her brief preface announces that 
her “‘stories are fact, not fiction.” With 
such good intentions and with her rich 
material, for she writes of what she has 
known and shared in her mother’s work 
among English convicts, it is a little dis- 
heartening that she fails of moving 
effects upon the reader’s heart. It may 
be that her familiarity with the class she 
depicts has made her see their sordid 
lives in the dry light of matter of fact; 
at least, there is a certain flippancy in 
the style which does not suit the tragic 
themes of poverty, ignorance and crime. 
The professional philanthropist cannot 
write, as a rule, the real story of the 
people he serves in so many noble ways; 
he stands too near. The romancer, who 
has perhaps never helped or saved any- 
body in his life, somehow gets a better 
perspective. The pity and the horror of 
it has not become a commonplace to him ; 
murder and seduction are not an old 
story to him. We read the annals of 
devoted people, priests of the poor and 
outcast, and we know how full of sacri- 
ficing love their lives are, yet the recital 
leaves us cold, because it lacks the altar- 
fire of imagination. And so, in this little 
book, we can read between the lines a 
story much more interesting than any 
Miss Parr has told—her own and_ her 
mother’s beautiful lives of devotion to 
the lowest poor of London, their unfail- 
ing sympathy and goodness, and the 
cheerful hearts they carried thru all the 
misery, which sought the comfort they 
gave. But, perversely, we feel that, 
while it was right that the author should 
be cheerful, these stories should not be 
so! For they deal with horrible facts in 
an incongruously light-hearted way. 
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Race Life of the Aryan Peegtes,, Be By Joseph 
Pomeroy Widney. 2 vols. 
Funk & Wagnalls. $4.00. 

Many men of bold and generous 
minds, undisturbed by. the ceaseless 
grind of the press turning out scientific 
criticism of minutiz, have attempted to 
compass, within a single work, both a 
summary and _ interpretation of the 
countless ages of the Western civilizing 
process; and now Mr. Widney, with his 
unqualified celebration of the Aryan, 
joins the great throng of high gener- 
alizers. His book is designed to serve as 
an epic of the Aryan race, beginning 
with the Asiatic period and tracing the 
bewildering migrations from the “origi- 
nal homeland” into India and the West. 
The thesis is a well-known one: The 
Aryan is the chosen of the Lord. “God, 
the lawmaker, thru his law made the 
Aryan masterful among men. . 
Climate and environment only helped 
on.” It is a primitive notion entertained 
bv the Jews concerning themselves, and 
Herbert Spencer quotes a Bedouin sheik 
as saying: “There are eighty tribes in 
this region; ‘seventy-nine of them are 
doomed to destruction, and one to sal- 
vation ;.thank the Lord we are the fortu- 
nate one.” Dr. Widney, totally. oblivi- 
* ous to the recent demonstrations of the 
complexity of ethnic problems and to the 
revelations on the Ur-Afric origin of the 
Greco-Latins (tho they were hopelessly 
mixt), writes of a mighty Aryan “race,” 
and traces its myriad branches—Indo, 
Greco- Latin, Celto, Slavic, Teuto 
Aryans—with a firmness akin to that 
with which the theologian of the forties 
drew his genealogy of the whole hu- 
man family from Adam down. The 
anointed of this hydra-head “race” is the 
Protestant Anglo-Saxon, whom Kipling 
has already made famous. Every chap- 
ter is reeking with error and exploded 
fancies. To be concrete, the theories of 
Green, Freeman; Kemble and the Teu- 
tonizers, now dead among anthropolo- 
gists and historians, and beyond hope of 
resurrection, are reproduced in the chap- 
ters on the English and the making of 
England. In addition to being based on 
worthless data, the volumes are full of 
high and loose talk about such things as 
“the first great readjustment of social 
forces which has come since the fall of 
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the Roman Empire,” and “se@cula 
seculorum”—that would be eloquent if 
there were reality in it. The best that 
can be said for the work is that it has 
swing and style and may afford mate- 
rial for patriotic addresses. As for sci- 
entific value, it has none. 
Js 
Ancestors. By Gertrude Atherton. New York 
and London: Harper Bros. $1.50. 

Mrs. Atherton’s literary style is im- 
proving. She does not give the impres- 
sion she once did of walking about in her 
own story with a horse-whip in her hand 
ready for the timid critics whose terrify- 
ing duty it is from time to time to intro- 
duce her to admiring readers. Possibly 
the notorious insufferableness of the 
English has disciplined her proud spirit 
during her late sojourn among them. In 
any case, she does not hector so fiercely, 
and this last-is a good story of its kind, 
with love and scandal and all manner of 
diabolical human interests to make it 
startling. The hero is a young English 
politician who is horribly afraid he may 
become a peer thru the death of a rela- 
tive and be obliged “to rot in the House 
of Lords.” And the scene which opens 
brilliantly in London is changed to Cali- 
fornia, and the ‘book closes with the San 
Francisco disaster. The contrast be- 
tween the English and their American 
cousins is shrewdly drawn, sophisticated 
and as lacking in kindness as one may 
expect from an author who places wit 
before humor, and who is incapable of 
understanding the pathos of being human 
either in this country or in England. 
The significance of the title is derived 
from the fact that everybody in the story 
talks incessantly about his or her ances- 
tors, or upon topics that trail back to 
their Adamic pedigrees. Even in the clos- 
ing scene, with the terrible city toppling 
and burning about her, we behold the 
servant of the heroine cutting the por- 
traits of her ancestors from the frames to 
preserve them. 

J 
By Phillips Oppenheim. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Oppenheim is one of the few writ- 
ers who can make a political novel as in- 
teresting as a good detective story, where 
the reader is expecting some one to be 


A Lost Leader. 
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shot on every page. This time he lays 
his scene in the drawing-rooms of the 
English nobility where in novels one may 
always look out of the window and’ see 
the Houses of Parliament. But there is 
one pathetic thing about the men who 
move and have their political being in 
these awful regions. They all have un- 
fortunate liaisons with unscrupulous 
women, and when Mr. Oppenheim takes 
after one of them with his wonderful pen 
things are complicated, as in this story, 
by the fact that the “leader” is shadowed 
by one of those hero outlaws of the peo- 
ple with a knife up his sleeve. The effect 
of this knife in the argument. which en- 
sues between the politician and the brave 
would-be assassin is very obvious in the 
change of views which takes place in the 
leader’s mind, and that is why the other 
side “lost” him. This is a new method 
of influencing statesmen, and should not 
be indulged in too freely outside of Mr. 
Oppenheim’s novels. A _ kindergarten 
should be established for the training of 
political leaders, and they should be re- 
moved entirely from the field of. fiction 
until they are more mature. 


& 


Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne, Vol. 
I, 1781-1814, Vol. II, 1815-1819. Edited 
from the Original MS. by M. Charles 
Nicoullaud. _New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Each, $2.50. 

After the overwhelming flood of 
French memoirs published during the 
last decade or so, one had come to believe 
that all the available material was ex- 
hausted, that nothing had escaped the 
minute searching of family archives 
which had yielded so rich a crop, when, 
behold, a veritable find is unearthed 
for us in this book, so fresh, so enter- 
taining, so original and independent in 
its opinions and judgments, and occa- 
sionally of such genuine value in its esti- 
mation of historical personages and 
events. The period it covers is that dealt 
with in most of its predecessors of the 
last ten years, the period of the closing 
days of the ancien régime, the Revolu- 
tion and the First Empire, but it is, for 
all that, far from being a repetition of 
what others have already said. It is 
markedly free from bias, prejudice and 
hero worship, and it is distinguished by a 
social and political tolerance that assures 
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for it a goodly place among the footnotes 
of future biographers and _ historians. 
Whether she be writing of Marie Antoi- 
nette or Josephine, of the.bad manners 
of Louis XVI or those of Napoleon I, of 
the Comte d’Artois- or: Louis XVIII, 
the clarity of Mme. de Boigne’s vision 
is never obscured, her judgment always 
her own. She has a happy knack of 
drawing kit-kats (those of Madame de 
Staél and Madame Récamier deserve spe- 
cial mention), a happy gift of character- 
ization. Thus she says of Pozzo di 
Borgo:. 

“He was perfectly correct in regarding him- 
self as a rival of Bonaparte at that time 
(1796). But when that idea was once fixed 
in his Corsican head, he could never get rid 
of it, and continued to regard himself as the 
rival of the conqueror of Italy, of the First 
Consul, and even of the Emperor Napoleon. 
He was too sensible to proclaim this idea in 
set terms, but it was working ir his brain.” 
The Memoirs are most successful, how- 
ever, in their reproduction of atmosphere, 
social and political, whether it be that of 
the court at Versailles, of the morally 
lax colony of émigrés in London, or of 
Paris in 1814, on the eve of the Restora- 
tion. Madame de Boigne lived in Lon- 
don and Naples during her exile—she 
has something to say about Lady Hamil- 
ton—and traveled in Holland and Bel-’ 
gium. She is always good-natured, im- 
partial, perspicacious and frank, reveal- 
ing herself as the possessor of a clever 
brain and a temperament whose resil- 
iency no misfortune, no hardship, not 
even her own unhappy marriage, could 
break. She is tolerant of the foibles of 
others, because she had humor; and she 
is anecdotal without being trivial. “L’an- 
ecdote est la boutique a un sou de Vhis- 
toire,’ said Dumas. Here is a delight- 
ful shop of historical anecdote. The 
record of the first volume ends 
with the year 1814. Its success has al- 
ready secured the publication of a second 
volume, devoted entirely to the five suc- 
ceeding years, which Mme. de Boigne 
spent in Italy, Paris and London. Her 
pictures of the reaction in Italy, of the 
attempt to reintroduce the social and 
political conditions of the ancien régime, 
remind one of “La Chartreuse de Parme.” 
The Hundred Days are but indirectly 
referred to in the Memoirs, since their 
writer was not in France at the time, 
but she tells some curious anecdotes of 
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the. arrogance of Wellington in Paris 

after Waterloo. Her chronicle of af- 

fairs and people in France under Louis 

XVIII is rather unimportant, as it needs 

must. be by comparison with the grand 

scale of the Napoleonic era. She writes 
frankly, and not without historic inter- 
est, of English society during the sec- 
ond decade of the nineteenth century, 
devoting considerable space to the Re- 
gent and Princess Charlotte. A discus- 
sion of the domestic arrangements of 

Talleyrand may be referred to passim. 

On the whole, however, this second vol- 

ume is inferior in interest to the first, 

owing, as has just been said, to the 
lesser importance of its subject-matter. 
& 

The Pickwick Ladle and Other Collectors’ 
Stories. By Winfield Scott Moody. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

This volume of short stories calls at- 
tention to a class of people usually neg- 
lected by writers of fiction—curious 
misers of the past who are out of touch 
with life except as it refers backward to 
the dead and gone thru its old furniture 
and old*silver. Not since Sir Walter 
Scott wrote the “Antiquary” has any 
effort been made to interpret their dust- 
snuffing émotions except as a sort of 
“side line” in some novel of modern life. 
And while these stories are not especially 
good, we should be grateful for the vol- 
ume, since it will serve so admirably as 
a Christmas present for the fossil-minded 
friend we all have, and who is usually 
so hard to provide for on account of his 
mania for “old things.” 

& 

Gunhild. By Dorothy Canfield. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company. $1.50. 

Miss Dorothy Canfield has achieved 
success as an author of short stories. 
Gunhild is her first novel, and a promis- 
ing one. The group of Americans 
stranded in an out-of-the-way Norwegian 
village are possible people, and the pages 
of description are many of them beauti- 
ful. The young Norwegian interpreter, 
with her heavy golden braids and voice 
of “strained honey,” had been a Kansas 
girl for many years until her father’s 
nostalgia carried the family back to the 
fjords and forests of Norway; and, in 
her, there is a new heroine, one of placid 
charm, most restful to the novel reader 


jaded with the nerve-storms of the usual 
leading lady. Her placidity is needed in 
a country where “it rains eight days in 
the week,” as the proverb says of Ber- 
gen, and the neurotic hero announces 
that in another hour he will “know how 
Oswald felt in ‘Ghosts—drop back in 
idiotic despair and clamor to be given the 
sun—the sun!” There is a grayness and 
a chill in the atmosphere of the book, 
caught, perhaps, from the sodden skies 
of Norway; and the only sunshine comes 
from Gunhild’s golden hair and from her 
heart of gold; Aunt Nancy is a brave 
lady, and her warrior spirit gives a brac- 
ing and tonic support to the rest of the 
characters, who all seem to need her care, 
save Gunhild, who is more accustomed 
to caring for other people than to being 
looked out for. We shall await Miss 
Canfield’s next book with an expectation 
of still finer achievements. 


od 
A Horse’s Tale. By Mark Twain. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

In Mark Twain’s latest story we have 
the short history of a little Spanish- 
American girl, sent to live with her 
uncle, a general, on the frontier. The 
child captures the fort and the hearts of 
the soldiers, from the commander to the 
Indian scouts; she “lives in a nursery 
with more than eighteen hundred 
nurses.” Soldier Boy, a beautiful black 
horse, tells much of Cathy’s story, and 
he talks quite as well as Mark Twain 
himself. The description of the bull 
fight is full of fierce satire. The horses 
listen to an animated account of a bull 
fight, in horror at its atrocities, and then. 
say to each other: “When we die, Sage 
Brush, do we go to heaven and dwell 
with man?” “My father thought not. 
He believed we do not have to go there 
unless we deserve it.” And we feel the 
throb of the kindest heart in the world 
beating for the helpless, whether brute 
or human, in this book, as in its long line 
of predecessors. 


Between the Dark and the Daylight. By 
William Dean Howells. ew York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Mr. Howells dips into psychological 
twilight in his latest volume of short 
stories. They are queer and creepy with- 
out being exactly supernatural. Jn 
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“Editha” there is a war story of a new 
kind; altho its heroine is the same old, 
inconsequent and exasperating girl that 
Mr. Howells has drawn for so many 
years he could probably do it with his 
eyes shut by this time. “It all interested 
her intensely ; she was undergoing a tre- 
mendous experience and she was being 
equal to it!” And so with the egotistic 
cruelty of youth she sends her lover to 
his death and has to face his mother 
afterward. The other tales are less trag- 
ic, and told as Mr. Howells alone can tell 
such small comedies, by means of con- 
versations among intimate friends, with 
the graceful give and take of actual dia- 
log, as the group discuss the affairs of 
their friends with after-dinner philo- 
sophic interest. 


Helena’s Path. By Anthony Hope. New 
York: ‘The McClure Co. $1.50. 
This book is a disappointment. We 


all know that the first chapter of any 
novel written by Anthony Hope makes 
the reader sit up and listen, and the first 
chapter of this story is so good that the 
reader is almost outraged at the inane 
character of the rest of it. To be sure, 
there is a whimsical charm about its very 
folly, but the trouble is that the author 
has apparently selected a theme suitable 
for a short story, and, by dint of much 
idling in words, he has stretched it into 
a-book. It is an ugly way some success- 
ful writers have of watering their own 
literary stock. The scene opens, one 
might say, in the air, with the hero away 
from home sowing his wild oats as usual, 
for it is often observed that, if the author 
of an English novel has not got the hero 
out of the way when he begins the tale, 
he packs him off in the second chapter. 
And the reader is told that nothing is 
heard of him “in four years.” It is near- 
ly always four years. Meanwhile the 
author remains at home laying his scenes, 
making us acquainted with everybody’s 
family skeleton, and preparing generally 
for the most direful complications, so 
soon as the son and heir is recalled by the 
death of my lord, his parent. Almost 
never does the author accompany him 
upon these journeys. And we are half 
thru the story without having seen more 
of him than a passionate note to his orig- 
inal lady love before he becomes disaf- 
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fected and drops into silence with some 
foreign Juanita. All this happens in 


.Anthony Hope’s story, according to the 


traditions which govern British romance. 
And naturally, when the noble prodigal 
returns (in this instance Lord Lynbor- 
ough), the lines of his face have been 
drawn a trifle tighter, longer and deeper. 
This is to indicate to the virtuous reader, 
who is obliged to take his vices by proxy, 
that the said Lord Lynborough: has been 
leading a profane, not to say reckless, ex- 
istence. And the effect is to reduce his 
countenance to a thinness that renders it 
little more than a profile. And naturally 
one has the right to expect the very worst 
from such a person. Nothing short of a 
morose disposition and murder in the end 
would satisfy us. But what do we actu- 
ally get in this story? A little house- 
party quarrel over a path across the prop- 
erty of a provocative young woman, who 
refuses to allow My Lord Lynborough 
to traverse it on his way to bathe in the 
sea. There are no complications worth 
mentioning, no inspiring incident unless 
it be the one when Lynborough jumps 
over the head of the lady. who bars his 
passage. And the whole thing ends like 
a comedy in tender tears. Lynborough 
at last sees his way thru the forbidden 
gate by proposing to the offensive lady. 
It was inevitable, and ‘might have hap- 
pened within the two thousand words in- 
stead of sixty. 


Literary Notes 


....The Rev. J. H. Jowett, of Birmingham, 
successor of Dr. R. W. Dale, has deservedly 
an enviable reputation as one of the best liv- 
ing English preachers. Some of his discourses 
designed to comfort the troubled are collected 
in Li Silver Lining. (Fleming H. Revell Co. 

1.00. 

....Students of sciences allied to medicine 
are often interested in the terminology of 
human anatomy. A definite attempt to reform 
this was made at a meeting of the Ana- 
tomical Society held in Basle some ten years 
ago. While the suggestions of that congress 
have not been generally adopted as yet, there 
is no doubt that they eventually will be, and 
every year sees them more used. Dr. Barker’s 
book, Anatomical Terminology, with special 
reference to the [B. N. A.] (Blakiston), rep- 
resents an easy method means of becoming 
acquainted with this system of nomenclature, 
as i as of proper anatomical terms in gen- 
eral. 

...-A recent valuable contribution to the 
psychology of religion is Prof. James Bissett 




















Pratt’s Psychology of Religious Relief (New 
York: The Macmillan Co.). Professor Pratt 
seeks to-demonstrate by a review of religious 
belief in India, Israel, and Christianity, and 
also by cautious induction from a questionaire, 
that faith is not so much a matter of authority 
and argument as is commonly supposed, but 
is actually based on insight and feeling. He 
contends that this foundation of faith is not 
weak and uncertain, but strong and reliable, 
and that the faith of to-day and to-morrow 
has nothing to fear, but everything to hope, 
from this modern understanding of the source 
of. its life. The argument is well reasoned, 
and is expressed in clear and popular style. It 
sheds no little light on the interesting and im- 
portant questions, Why do men believe? What 
is the real basis of religious confidence? 

.:..The Musician’s Library is a collection 
of masterpieces of song and piano music is- 
sued in artistic and convenient form, with 
critical introductions and portraits of com- 

sers. The volumes are sold separately at 

1.50 in stiff paper or $2.50 cloth binding by 

Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. The numbers 
are Twenty Piano Compositions Mozart, 
edited by Xaver Scharwenka; Thirty Piano 
Compositions by Mendelssohn, edited by Percy 
Goetschius; Twenty Piano Compositions by 
Haydn, edited by Scharwenka; an Anthology 
of French Piano Music, edited by Isodor 
Philipp, two volumes devoted respectively to 
early and modern composers, and Wagner 
Lyrics for Baritone and Bass, edited by Carl 
Armbruster. 

.... Professor Harnack has set German schol- 
ars a good example in the respect he has shown 
for the original and independent investigations 
of English-speaking students in the field of 
New Testament criticism. In his recent work 
on Luke the Physician he acknowledges in- 
debtedness to Hobart’s exhaustive study of 
“The Medical Language of St; Luke,” and 
confessedly bases one of his principal argu- 
ments on the observations made twenty-five 
years ago by this patient British scholar. For 
the “Hore Synoptice” of the Rev. Sir John 
Hawkins he has also high praise, and com- 
plains, “Er scheint bei uns kaum gelesen 
worden zu sein,” which rebuke is modified in 
the English translation to “The valuable work 
of this scholar is not so widely known as it 
deserves.” Professor Burkitt also comes in 
for recognition, and reference is made to Dr. 
Plummer’s “Commentary on Luke.” The 
English translation has one reference to the 
latter authority which is not -found in the 

rman. In his original text Professor Har- 
nack put forth a modest claim to originality 
for his observation of the prominence of 
women in the writings ascribed to Luke, but 
in the copy furnished to the translator this 
claim was withdrawn, and a note called atten- 
tion to the remarks on this subject by Pro- 
fessor Plummer. As long ago as Schaif’s 
History of the Christian Church” this predi- 
lection of the third evangelist was noted, as 
one may see by consulting page 662 of Vol- 
= of that voluminous but still useful 
wor! 
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To avoid panics human nature in a new 
country should be changed—American Cul- 
tivator. 


My Bonnie lies under the auto; 

My Bonnie swears under the car, 
Please send to the garage for some one, 

For ’tis lonesome up here where I are. 

—The Home Magazine. 

A MAN who is always on the lookout for 
novelties, says the St. James Budget recently 
asked a dealer in automobiles i : there was 
anything new in machines. “There’s a patent- 
ed improvement that has just been put on the 
market,” replied the dealer. “A folding horse 
that fits under the seat for use in emergencies. 


Mrs. Homer—Don’t you think your hus- 
band is rather headstrong for an invalid? 
Mrs. Neighbor—Yes, and the doctor is to 
blame for it, too. 
Mrs. Homer—Indeed! And why, pray? 
’ Mrs. Neighbor—He won't allow him to 
take any nourishment but goat’s milk—Our 
Dumb Animals. 


REMORSE IN INSTALMENTS. 


THERE was once a man who was robbed of 
one hundred dollars. A long time afterward 
he received this letter: 

“Dear Sir: Five years ago I robbed you 
of one hundred dollars. I am filled with re- 
morse that I could have done such a thing. I 
send you a dollar and a half to ease my con- 
science."—New York Tribune, 


A RUMPUS ON THE ROAD. 
A coupe of couples went for a ride in the 
country last Sunday, and when about five 
miles out disagreed on some proposition, and 
a couple of young ladies walked back to town. 
They report the roads in some places needing 
the attention of the road boss.—Phillipsburg 
(Kan.) News. 


A NEW SUGGESTION. 


As for Roosevelt, I think him entirely justi- 
fied in his unwillingness to run again. If he 
is wise, he will stick to this resolution rigidly, 
and refuse the nomination even if tendered to 
him. And not only this, but, when his term 
is up, he will not accept a seat in the Senate 
or Governorship in the Philippines or a man- 
agership over the Panama Canal. Instead, he 
will use the last months of his term in having 
the Navy Department organize an Arctic ex- 
ploring expedition to sail March 5, 1909, with 
plenty of provisions, for an old fashioned long 
compaign in the ice; he will quietly get him- 
self a berth in this party, and will make his 

litical friends promise to use all their in-. 

uence to prevent the sending of any rescue 
party before 1913. Then he could come back 
and go into politics again. An absolute vaca- 
tion of this fength would probably not fit him 
for another term as President, but it would 
enable him to go into the Senate and do better 
than the average Senator.—Editorial in 


Liberty. 
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Sir William Crookes 


“If you would seek his monument, look 
about you.” 

THESE words from the tomb of Sir 
Christopher Wren in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral would apply very well to Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes. If you would know what 
he has done to deserve the Nobel prize 
you have only to look about you on a 
city street at night. Some of the store 
windows are lit by gas flames tipped with 
dainty mantles composed of the rare 
earths over which he worked for many 
years; in other windows are long glass 
tubes, filled with a mysterious wavering 
glow of ghastly green or rosy tint; these 
are commercial adaptations of the 
. “Crookes’ tubes” of the laboratory. 

Fifty-seven years ago Crookes began 
his researches in chemistry with the 
analysis of some selenium residues from 
a sulfuric acid factory, in which he dis- 
covered the new element thallium, the 
metal of the green twig, so he named it 
from its spectral line. Since then his pri- 
vate laboratory in Kensington Park Gar- 
dens has sent forth an incessant. stream 
of contributions to knowledge, from the 
most practical to the most recondite, the 
latter frequently proving to be the 
former. His technological handbooks 
and analytical guides are to be found in 
every laboratory. He discovered that 
England was losing $80,000,000 in the 
sewage that was allowed to run into the 
sea and he devised methods for saving it. 
The purity of London’s water supply was 
placed in his hands. He startled the 
world by prophesying that the wheat 
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supply was going to run short in a gen- 
eration or so by the exhaustion of the 
soil, then in the course of the same lec- 
ture he saved it from starvation by show- 
ing how the free nitrogen of the air 
could be fixt for use as a fertilizer by 
combining it with oxygen by the electric 
discharge. Niagara alone would supply 
enough energy to double the wheat crop 
of the world. 

In attempting to separate and identify 
the elements of the rare earths, too num- 
erous to mention or even to name, he be- 
came convinced that these “terrestrial 
asteroids” were not discontinuous and 
eternally distinct forms of matter, but 
groups of indefinable and unstable ele- 
ments and “meta-elements.” In_ his 
memorable address before the Sheffield 
meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1879 he 
spoke of the “dissociation point” of such 
elements of high atomic weight like 
uranium. Since recent investigations 
have given considerable experimental 
evidence in support of this bold hypoth- 
esis, his words are worth quoting : 

“But as the host of celestial asteroids, un- 
important individually, become of high inter- 
est when once the idea is grasped that they 
may be incompletely coagulated remains of the 
original nebula, so do these elusive and insig- 
nificant rare elements rise to supreme im- 
portance when we regard them in the light of 
component parts of a dominant element, frozen 
in embryo, and arrested in the act of coalesc- 
ing from the original protyle into one of the 
ordinary and law-abiding family for whom 
Newlands and Mendeleef have prepared pig- 
eon-holes.” 

Less than twenty-five years later 
Crookes was able to put upon the market 
a cheap pocket instrument, his spinthari- 
scope, in which any one could actually see 
the decomposition of an element by the 
sparks which fly, like the explosion of a 
rocket, when the particles expelled from 
a tiny bit of radium strike the piece of 
zinc spar under the microscope. 

From his vacuum tubes. he obtained 
other arguments for his belief that all 
matter originated in a “formless mist,” 
or “protyle,” as he called it, into which 
it was continually decomposing and 
would ultimately dissolve and disappear. 
When he past an electric current thru a 
tube containing a mere trace of some gas, 
a millionth of an atmosphere, he found 
that a stream shot out straight from the 




















kathode or negative pole, a ray that as 
he proved was not of ether waves like 
light, but composed of minute material 
particles, for it was capable of turning a 
wheel, of staining the glass where it 
struck, of making gems incandescent, and 
of being deflected by a magnet. This 
kathode ray, as he said as early as 1879, 
consists “of something smaller than the 
atom—fragments of matter, ultra-atomic 
corpuscles, minute things, 
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have hastened by a quarter century the 
coming of the electronic theory of matter, 
which he foreshadowed in the closing 
paragraph of his address before the Brit- 
ish Association in 1879: 

“In studying this fourth state of matter we 
seem at, length to have within our grasp and 
obedient to our control the little indivisible 
particles which, with good warrant, are sup- 
posed to constitute the physical basis of the 
universe. We have seen that in some of its 





very much smaller, very 
much lighter than atoms — 
things which appear to be the 
foundation stones of which 
atoms are composed.” 

If there is any pleasure in 
being able to say “I told you 
so,” Sir William Crookes 
must be one of the happiest 
of men, since he has lived to 
see so many of his peculiar 
views verified and generally 
accepted. His scientific con- 
temporaries were inclined to 
smile at his enthusiasm when 
he claimed that his tubes con- 
tained not merely an exces- 
sively rarefied gas, but matter 
in a “fourth state,” as differ- 
ent from the gaseous as that 
is from the liquid and the 
liquid from the solid. In 
looking back over the his- 
tory of science we are always 
wondering why a discoverer 
did not take just one step 
farther into the unknown, tho 
in the case of a man who has 
done so much pioneer work 
as Sir William it is especial- 














ly ungrateful. But we can- 
not help observing how near 
he came to cutting out three 
other scientists of Nobel 
prizes. If he had put an 
aluminum window in his tube, as did 
Lenard sixteen years later, he would have 
conducted his kathoderays into the open, 
where they could have been better stu- 
died. If he had exposed a photographic 
plate to the green spot on the glass where 
the rays struck he would have anticipated 
Réntgen in the discovery of G-rays. If 
he had been able to calculate the number 
of “ultra-atomic corpuscles” in the kath- 
ode ray, as did J. J. Thompson, he would 
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properties radiant matter is as material as this 
table, while in other properties it almost as- 
sumes the character of radiant energy. We 
have actually touched the border land where 
matter and force seem to merge into one an- 
other, the shadowy realm between known and 
unknown, which for me has always had pe- 
culiar temptations. I venture to think that the 
greatest scientific problems of the future will 
find their solution in this border land, and 
even beyond; here, it seems to me, lie ultimate 
realities, subtle, far-reaching, wonderful. 
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“Yet oh these were, when no man did them be issued and should. prove to be too 


Yet Soh from wisest ages hidden beene; 
And Foon times thinges more unknowne shall 

show. 

Why then should witlesse man so much 

misweene, 
That nothing is, but that which he hath 
seene? 

This passage is doubly interesting be- 
cause it contains a reference, in the words 
“peculiar temptations,” to an episode in 
his scientific career that his admirers 
would willingly forget—if he would let 
them—that is, his excursion intothe realm 
of pgychical research. But the discussion 
of the question of how so thoro .and 
skilled a scientist should have become 


convinced of the reality of what appears * 


to us the grossest and most incredible of 


the phenorhena of modern spiritualism,; 


that is, the materialization .of the dead; . 
must be postponed. 


a 


Lessons of the Panic 


MANy signs of recovery’ from the 
shock of panic were to be seen last week. 
The premium on currency declined to 
one-half of 1 per cent.-6r.even less. It 
became known that the<banks of the 
country were in such condition that with- 
in a few days they could again make free 
and full payments of.cash. In New York 
thebank reservedeficit was reduced. There 
was .an increase of working time in some 
of the factories where the panichad caused 
a decrease. On the Stock Exchange 
there was a considerable advance in the 
prices of stocks and bonds. The Gov- 
ernment’s decision that not more. than 
$25,000,000 of the new 3 per cent. notes 
should be issued was encouraging. Gen- 
eral improvement had shown that much 
of the new circulation for which these 
notes were designed to be the basis would 
not be needed. 

Predictions were made that soon the 
supply of currency would be abundant 
and possibly too large. Up to the end of 
the week there had been, since Novem- 
ber 1st, an increase of nearly $45,000,000 
in bank note circulation. If notes are to 
be issued upon all of the new Panama 
Canal bonds, as well as upon $25,000,000 
of 3 per cents, the addition to the 
note currency will, in the near future, ex- 
ceed $100,000,000. If this amount should 
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.té-meet public expenditures. 


~ when the action was taken. 
“ernment did not need the money for its 









much, there is not, in our present laws, 
unfortunately, provision for automatic 
and speedy retirement of the new notes. 
At the beginning of the panic and thru- 
out the course of it the need of legisla- 
tion for emergency issues of taxed cur- 
rency in time of stress has been clearly 
shown; it may be shown again, after the 
panic, by inability to retire promptly the 
additional circulation, if it shall no longe: 
be required. 

The Government has been sharply crit- 
icised for offering to borrow $100,000,- 
ooo from the people at 3 per cent., partly 


-for the reason that the offer was made 


under a law which authorizes such bor- 
rowing only when the money is needed 
Those who 
made the offer probably see the objec- 
‘tions more clearly now than they dic 
As the Gov- 


expenses (having a large surplus on 
hand), it seems to us that the issue was 
not authorized by the statute. There was 
danger that purchase of the notes by the 
banks. would reduce reserves already too 
low, and the new circulating notes might 
come too late to be of service. The terms 
to the banks, as finally agreed upon, were 
such that a very comfortable profit was 
assured. Critics of the Administration 
have said that too large a profit was thus 
permitted. The original purpose was to 
draw ‘out money that was being hoarded 
by the timid. In this respect the issue 
appears to have been unsuccessful. 

On the whole, it was fortunate that 
improvement enabled the Government to 
cut down the issue to $25,000,000 or less. 
But the effect upon the public mind of 
the offer, when it was made and immedi- 
ately afterward, and of the President’s 
accompanying letter, was excellent. <A 
powerful influence for the restoration of 
confidence was thus exerted. 

It is possible now for the people and 
their representatives to consider calmly 
what the lessons of the panic are with re- 
spect to legislative and other action de- 
signed to prevent such disturbances here- 
after or to mitigate their severity. We 
think, as we said some weeks ago, that 
the controlling officers of the banks in 
the New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion should undertake to keep national 
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banks and other banks of the city out of 
the hands of such men as those whom 
they ousted from offices and control just 
before the panic began. We expect to 
hear within a few weeks that a plan for 
permanently safeguarding the banks in 
this way has been adopted. 

The trust companies should be re- 
quired by law to carry a cash reserve of 
25 per cent. against their demand de- 
posits, and new regulations for their 
loans are needed. Undoubtedly Gov- 
ernor Hughes’s commission will recom- 
mend at least a considerable increase of 
reserves. 

Official examinations of trust com- 
panies and State banks in New York be- 
fore the panic were not what they should 
have been. There is plenty of evidence 
on this point. The new superintendent 
should be heartily supported by the 
Legislature and the people in his efforts 
to do thoroly and effectively the work 
of his office. 

Congress should give elasticity to the 
rigid volume of our national currency by 
providing for emergency issues of taxed 
notes. -There is need in the autumn of 
every year, and especially in time of gen- 
eral fright and hoarding, of statutory 
provision for an automatic, speedy and 
safe temporary increase of the banknote 
circulation, an increase to be followed by 
an automatic retirement of the additional 
notes when the demand ceases. Germany 
and other countries have such methods 
in use; we have very unwisely declined 
to adopt them. ‘Some time hereafter we 
may have a central bank of issue. Pro- 
vision for one cannot be obtained in Con- 
gress now, and probably not for some 
years to come. But a bill for guarded 
emergency issues can be past this winter 
if all who know how much it is needed 
will work for it. 

Several plans for emergency issues 
have recently been brought forward at 
Washington, in addition to the one pro- 
posed by the Bankers’ Association and in 
last session’s Fowler bill. Some would 
have such issues made upon the recom- 
mendation of special clearing-house as- 
sociations, and secured by deposits of col- 
lateral. Others would legalize in some 
way the issues of existing clearing-house 
associations. It is also proposed that the 
banks issue emergency notes upon the 
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security of deposited bonds of the sav- 
ings bank class. 

f the tax be made high enough to 
cause prompt retirement, the Bankers’ 
Association’s plan seems simplest and 
best. In this plan a cash reserve of 25 
per cent. is required, the issue is limited 
to a certain proportion of the national 
bank’s bond-secured circulation or capi- 
tal, and the main security is the bank’s 
assets. It is said that Mr. Roosevelt 
would have the notes taxed at 7 per cent., 
instead of 2$ or 5. The tax should be 
high enough to compel retirement when 
normal conditions prevail, but not so high 
that it would prevent issue in time of 
severe stringency or incipient panic. 

If the national banks had been em- 
powered to issue such currency to the 
amount of only 15 per cent. of their capi- 
tal, we could easily have had in the first 
days of this panic more than twice as 
much new circulation as has been ob- 
tained by tedious process and great ef- 
tort, up to the present time, and more 
than the new Panama bonds and three 
per cents will eventually yield. The notes 
would have been perfectly safe, and in all 
probability they would have been retired 
within three months. 


re) 
The Elder Statesmen 


JAPAN has invented a new thing in 
government which has not received the 
attention it deserves. Japan is ruled in a 
purely constitutional manner, after the 
pattern of European States, with -the 
Government responsible to the Parlia- 


ment. There is nothing peculiar in all 
that. The Emperor is like King Edward 
or Kaiser William, and his Premier has 
much the position of the Premier in Lon- 
don or Berlin. So the parties in the 
Japanese Parliament are much like those 
that divide the German and British Par- 
liaments. But Japan has, for the present, 
an institution, not formulated into its 
constitution, but adopted in practice, by 
which some three distinguished states- 
men, who had part in the revolution 
which established the present constitu- 
tion of the islands, are called into council 
in any special emergency or crisis, and 
their advice is of the greatest weight in 
deciding what the Government shall do. 
When the Government is backed by their 
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approval no one ventures to criticise or 
object. They are a sort of balance-wheel, 
like the governor in an engine, or like the 
safety-valve which protects against dan- 
ger. It is a device which has been found 
of the greatest value for Japan. 

Now is there anything like this that 
could be feasible and useful in a country 
like ours, where Washington and Jeffer- 
son and Adams and Hamilton, our elder 
statesmen, have past away long ago? 

Our Government is by parties, and 
necessarily so. Congress, by its major- 
ity, represents one party, as does the 
Executive ; only the Judiciary is unparti- 
san and uninfluenced by the changes of 
the popular will. By a revolution in our 
politics the “outs” become the “ins.” 
There is a sudden change of policy. The 
President chooses an entirely new set of 
advisers more or less inexperienced. To 
avoid flagrant blunders the new Secre- 
taries of Departments depend on elderly 
clerks in subordinate positions, who know 
routine and precedent, but are not likely 
to have any large view of statesmanship. 
The new President must depend on new 
advisers largely untried in their new posi- 
tions. 

And yet there are always a certain 
number of experienced men of both par- 
ties, or of no party, without political am- 
bition, men of age and wisdom, who 
might give most valuable counsel if it 
were only feasible to ask it, just as in 
Japan Prince Ito and the Elder States- 
men are called to advise in cases of emer- 
gency. Almost always there are one or 
two ex-Presidents who have past the 
period of further office-seeking. Ex-Pres- 
ident Cleveland has been President for 
eight years, and might well give advice 
even to a Republican President. There 
are always men of age who have served 
as Secretaries of State or of the Treas- 
ury or other Departments who possess 
much acquired wisdom. Still further, 
there are men in our universities who are 
recognized as having special knowledge 
and judgment in diplomatic or financial 
or sociological affairs who might well be 
made such advisers. Do we not remem- 
ber that when an adviser was wanted for 
the finances of Santo Domingo the Pres- 
ident sent a university professor for the 
task, and equally to study and advise in 
China and the Philippines? 

Already in the case of a financial crisis 
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we do in an irregular way something of 
this sort. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
who may have been lately transferred to 
his position from some other one which 
is occupied with an entirely different kind 
of administration, when, as lately, there 
is a serious panic, comes to New York 
and consults the wisest financiers, or they 
are invited to Washington to advise with 
him, and their advice is of the greatest 
value and the people accept it as such. 
They might be definitely selected as ad- 
visers, and equally it would be possible 
that the ablest and wisest experts in the 
theory of finance or diplomacy in the uni- 
versities might be selected by their asso- 
ciates in these branches to be the recog- 
nized advisers of the Government in 
times of question or peril, just as such 
men are occasionally chosen in tariff and 
other commissions. 

There is already in Great Britain the 
Privy Council, something like what is 
here suggested, the members of which 
receive a certain salary, and may be 
called on to give their advice to the Gov- 
ernment, but we hear very little of their 
service. It is rather a provision for re- 
tired officials, and the salary seems to be 
largely the purpose of the system. 

If we could have in this country such 
a body of Elder Statesmen, dissociated as 
in Japan from political activity, men 
whom the existing President might call 
on for advice and support, it might, one 
would think, do much to unify public 
opinion and make ineffective the noisy 
and senseless babble of virulent oppo- 
nents of the Government. We remember 
that the statesmanlike support which 
Mr. Bryan and other Democrats gave to 
the treaty with Spain after the late war 
did much to strengthen the Government 
and solidify public opinion. 


s 
A Great Biblical Discovery in 
Egypt 


One discovery follows fast on another. 
Now, on the very heels of the discovery 
of Menander, we have what looks much 
like the recovery of a lost chapter from 
the Book of Nehemiah. A few weeks 
ago Professor Breasted, writing from 
Berlin, mentioned in one of the Chicago 
University publications that some ex- 
traordinary papyri had been found by the 
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German excavators in Egypt which 
showed that the Jews had a temple there 
as well as in Jerusalem. Previously 
some Jewish business fragments had 
been found which showed that the Jews 
in Egypt in Jeremiah’s time worshiped 
Jehovah under the name of Yahu. But 
M. Clermont-Ganneau has given Le 
Temps an account of this new discovery, 
and the translation made by the German 
scholar Dr. Sachau. The document is a 
copy of a petition sent by the Jews of 
Elephantiné, an island in the Nile, to the 
Persian Governor Bagohi (Bagoas of 
Josephus), in the seventeenth year of Da- 
rius, telling how, when Egypt was con- 
quered by Cambyses, their Jewish temple 
was spared while the Egyptian temples 
were destroyed. But during the absence 
of the Satrap of Egypt the worshipers 
of the-god Khnum had persuaded the 
local Governor to give orders to have 
their temple destroyed, and during 
the three years since they had been in 
deep mourning. They had appealed in 
vain for help to the Jewish high priest 
Jehoharian, and had written to the sons 
of Sanballat at Samaria, and now they 


begged Bagohi to allow them to rebuild 
their temple, in which case they would 
be able to burn incense there and would 
pray for him and send him a thousand 


talents of silver. This petition was 
granted. The special interest of this 
document lies in the fact that it shows 
that in Egypt, as well as in Jerusalem, 
the Jews had their temple and performed 
ritual services. Also Sanballat and 
Jehohanan are both Bible characters. 
Sanballat was the enemy of the Jews 
under Nehemiah, and Jehohanan is men- 
tioned in Ezra 10:6 and Neh. 12:23; 
while this seems to be the same Jeho- 
hanan who, according to Josephus, mur- 
dered his brother Jeshua. 

We are able to give our readers an 
English translation of this remarkable 
letter, for which we are indebted to Pro- 
fessor Driver, in the London Guardian. 
Thus we have it accredited by three of 
the very best Oriental scholars of Ger- 
many, France and England—Professor 
Sachau, M. Clermont-Ganneau and Pro- 
fessor Driver. It is as follows: 


“To our lord Bagohi, Governor of Judah, 
thy servants, Yedoniah and his companions, 


the priests, in the fortress Yeb [Elephantiné] : 
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“May our Lord, the God of Heaven, grant 
thee ce abundantly, at all times, and give 
thee favor in the eyes of King Darius, and the 
sons of his house, a thousand-fold more than 
now, and give thee long life! Mayest thou 
be happy and in good health at all times! 

“Now thy servants, Yedoniah and his com- 
panions, speak thus: In the month of Tammuz 
[July] in the 14th year of King Darius [411 
B. C.],.when Arsam [the Persian Governor in 
Egypt] had departed and gone to the King, the 
priests of the god Chnub in the fortress Yeb 
gave money and goods to Waidrang, who was 
chief in command here, saying: 

“‘The Temple of the God Yahu [Jehovah] 
in the fortress Yeb shall be removed thence. 

“Thereupon this Waidrang sent letters to his 
son Nephayan, who was commander of the 
garrison in the fortress Syene, saying: 

“‘The Temple in the fortress Yeb is to be 
destroyed.’ ¢ 

“Thereupon Nephayan led out the Egyptians 
with other forces: They came to the fortress 
Yeb with their . they entered into the 
Temple, and destroyed it to the ground, and 
broke in pieces the pillars of stone that were 
there. The seven great gates also, built of 
hewn stone, that were in the Temple, they de- 
stroyed, and their tops they ... ; an 
the bronze hinges of the doors, and the roof 
which was wholly of cedar wood, together 
with the stucco (?) of the wall and other 
things that were there, all this they burnt with 
fire. And the bowls of gold and silver, and 
whatever was in the Temple, they took and 
appropriated to themselves. And already in the 
days of the kings of Egypt had our fathers 
built this Temple in the fortress Yeb. And 
when Cambyses [B. C. 529-522] entered Egypt 
he found this Temple built; and tho the tem- 
ples of the gods of Egypt were then all over- 
thrown, no one injured anything in this Tem- 
ple. And since they have done this, we, with 
with our wives and children, have put on sack- 
cloth and fasted and prayed to Yahu, the 
Lord of Heaven, who gave us knowledge of 
[i. e., punished] this Waidrang. The chain 
[of office?] was removed from his feet, 
and all the goods which he had acquired per- 
ished, and all the men who wished evil against 
this Temple were slain and we have seen our 
desire upon them. 

“Also before this, at the time when this evil 
was done to us, we sent a letter to our lord 
Bagohi, and to Jehohanan, the high priest, and 
his companions the priests in Jerusalem, and 
to Ostan, his brother, who is Anani, and the 
nobles of the Jews, but they sent us no answer. 

“Also from the Tammuz. day of the 14th year 
of King Darius to this day we have put on 
sackcloth and fasted; our wives are liceiiie 
like widows; we have not anointed ourselves 
with oil or drunk wine; neither from that day 
to this day of the 17th year of King Darius 
[408 B. C.] have meal-offerings, frankincense, 
or burnt-offerings been offered in this Temple. © 
Now, therefore, thy servants, Yedoniah and his 
companions, and the Jews, all the citizens 
of Yeb, say thus: If it seem good to our lord, 
think upon this Temple that it may be built, 
because we are not permitted to build it: look 
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upon the recipients of thy goodness and of thy 
mercy who are here in Egypt. May a letter 
be sent from thee to them concerning the Tem- 
ple of the God Yahu that it may be built in the 
fortress Yeb, ag it was built in former times. 
And we will offer meal-offerings and frankin- 
cense and burnt-offerings upon the altar of the 
God Yahu in thy name. And we will pray for 
thee at all times, we and our wives and our 
children, and all the Jews who are here, if 
thou doest thus, until the Temple is built. And 
thou shalt have a portion before Yahu, the 
God .of Heaven, from every one who offers to 
him burnt- offering and sacrifices, in value 
equivalent to . . And so concerning the 
gold, concerning that we have sent we made 
known. We have also sent the matters in a 
letter in our name to Delaiah and Shelemiah, 
the sons of Sanballat, the Governor of Sa- 
maria. Arsam also has no knowledge of all 
this that has been done to us. 

“The 20th of Marcheshvan [November], in 
the 17th year of King Darius.” 

What is of very great interest in this 
almost biblical record is the fact that a 
splendid temple of Jehovah was in exist- 
ence in Upper Egypt shortly after the 
time of Jeremiah; that sacrifices were 
offered there as at Jerusalem, notwith- 
standing the prohibition, and that the 
name of Jehovah was in free use under 
the pronunciation Yahu. 

There is now no reason why we may 
not hope to find in Egypt copies of the 
old Hebrew Scriptures antedating the 
revision of the text which took place in 
the first century of our era. That would 
be a discovery indeed. 


Js 
The Pocket Handkerchief 


One of the great philosophers of our 
time makes the statement that “the edu- 
cation of a nation can be judged by the 
length of its words in common use.” 
The expanded meaning of this is that a 
word in frequent use is subject to a 
vocal attrition which gradually softens, 
impairs and eliminates such of its syl- 
lables or parts as are not strictly essen- 
tial to the conveyance of its full mean- 
ing, and the final product—pruned, 
purged and condensed—stands in its 
curt significance both as the symbol of 
the thought or thing intended, and as 
evidence of the innumerable repetitions 
which gradually abraded the word to its 
reduced dimension. 

Our language abounds with striking 
illustrations of this law of abridgment. 
For instance— Monseigneur, Monsieur 
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(Signor, Sefior, Senhor), Sieur, Sire, 
Sir. Again, the old English word 
“dow” means to thrive, to prosper; 
hence a dowry to a bride, and endow- 
ment of a person or institut:on. Thus, 
How do you dow? means How do you 
prosper? or How do you thrive? but 
the law of phonetic decay has shortened 
our much used salutation to “How do 
you do,” while in Kentucky and our 
great Southwest the economic abbrevia- 
tion has progressed to “Howdy.” 

But perhaps one of the richest phrase- 
words in English is the rather ponderous, 
but self-definitory and wholly direct 
word, “handkerchief.” In it we have an 
agglutination of monosyllabic words, 
each standing in trim completeness for a 
definite and distinct use; and in the 
order of their prefixing can be read the 
layered, encysted history of a nation’s 
transient customs. First in order we 
have “chief,” from chef, the head; then 
“ker,” which is a variant of “cur,” from 
couvre, a cover. Just as couvre-feu, 
cover fire, exists to us as curfew, .so 
couvre-chef, head cover, abides with us 
as kerchief and is eloquent of a time 
when the sheep-herd, the swine-herd, the 
cow-herd, the hind, and all that great 
mass of a nation who are known as 
“hands,” went about their hewing of 
wood and drawing of water with a ker- 
chief, or square of cloth, bound round 
their heads, both as a protection against 
the weather and as a sumptuary badge 
of. their serfdom and low condition. 

The hat was worn only by persons 
entitled to distinction and in token of 
their authority, and even to date of this 
current year of grace we are not wholly 
emancipate from the glamor of the hat, 
for do we not still accept the king’s 
crown, the cardinal’s hat, and _ the 
“strike-oil plug” of the successful miner 
as appropriate tokens of the high estate 
and condition of their owners? Our 
cousins across the water still describe a 
worthless or objectionable man as “a 
<n bad hat,” and that the person- 
ality of the individual was typified by 
his hat is easily readin the phrase “hats 
in the ring,” which meant a hat owner’s 
protest against alleged unfairness in a 
ring fight, and his personal gage of 
battle for the redemption of his token 
and the enforcement of his claim. The 
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hat once ‘represented an individual much 
as a flag now represents a. nation, .and 
any abasement or insult to the hat was 
a “fighting insult” to the person. con- 
cerned and to his following; hence the 
‘meaning of the verse: 

“There is brass on my target of barkened bulls 


hide, 
There is steel in the scabbard that swings by 


my side, 

And the brass shall be burnished, the steel 
shall flash free, 

’Ere low lies the bonnet o’ Bonnie Dundee.” 

We have no sumptuary laws in this 
country, but we have an instinctive sense 
of fitness and propriety in regard to head 
covering, a sense that has come down to 
us through a long inheritance, and its 
working efficiency is easily tested. Which 
would shock us the most, to see the 
Mayor of the City of New York attend- 
ing to his official duties while wearing a 
cloth cap, or to see a City Hall bootblack 
performing the functions of his art while 
wearing a silk hat? Well, the drastic 
‘rules of hat distinction disappeared with 
‘the cheapening of the article, and—save 
for the sailor of melodrama, the “ban- 
dana” of a field hand on a West Indies 
plantation, and a few of the more remote 
peasantry of Central Europe—the ker- 
chief as a head covering has dropped to 
the dump of forgotten things. 

The next phase in its evolution is the 
handkerchief, or the hand-carried-head- 
cover, and is significant of a more refined 
age when it was part of a gentleman’s 
training to carry and use this article of 
dress with grace and distinction. From 
the flicking of dust specks from his 
buckled shoes and the snuff grains from 
his lace and ruffles; from its correct dis- 
posal on the crook of his disengaged 
forearm while doffing the hat (just as 
the competent waiter carries a napkin 
when serving a dish), or the dispersal of 
a too pertinacious, or imaginary, fly, to 
the proper cleansing of the nose and 
mouth—all were parts in that careful 
training which made up the now obsolete 
art of “deportment.” 

But knee-breeches died out at the dawn 
of republican institutions, and with our 
increased number of pockets and a larger 
need for unhampered hands in the affairs 
of life it became the pocket-handkerchief, 
or the pocket-carried-hand-used-head- 
cover. The transitional uses of this neces- 
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‘ sary article of dress leaves two things to 


mourn; First, Why do so many seem- 


‘ingly’ “desirable citizens” ‘persist in 


thrusting the handkerchief into the germ- 
incubating, hot and inaccessible hip 
pocket, when each and every man of them 
is provided with an obvious breast pocket 
in his coat, in addition to, at least, a 
couple more outside pockets in that gar- 
ment? It may be that this crudity is a 
survival of the farm-land habits of the 
person or his immediate ancestor, when 
the coat was an omitted article of work- 
day attire and the hip pocket of the “‘one- 
suspender” jeans was the most used re- 
ceptacle, because it was least in the way 
and the easiest to reach from between 
the plow handles or the seat of a harrow. 
But whether this suggested explanation 
be true or not, the fact remains that the 
practice in point is a perpetuation of the 
uncouth habits of the kerchief class of a 
bygone time, and marks the civilization 
of the individual as somewhat less than 
that of his sartorial equipment. The sec- 
ond theme of mourning is much graver 
than the first, and the car companies and 
others who post board of health notices, 
legal excerpts and prohibitions in con- 
spicuous places are themselves very 
greatly to blame for the non-observance 
of these ordinances. It does not seem to 
have occurred to those responsible for 
this literature that the only people this 
prohibition concerns are our peasants of 
the kerchief class and period, whose 
claim to civilization is largely made up 
of their right to vote and the delusive 
veneer of their tailor-made clothing. The 
people of this class are honestly ignorant 
of the full and proper use of their 
upholstery, and of the consistently clean- 
ly handling of their persons ; to them the 
prohibition and the threatened penalties 
are alike absurd, vexatious and an at- 
tempted infraction of their individual 
rights. 

The plight of the man who was told 
that his accustomed practice was forbid- 
den “on the floor,” and who inquired, 
“Well, where shall I do it, on the ceil- 
ing?” is quite intelligible. No one had 
enlightened him to the civilized use of 
the most civilized article of dress, and his 
grievance was a very real one. The place 
to begin this elementary, but supreme- 
ly important, instruction is the public 
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school; but in the meantime, for the 
sake, of the public health and the alle- 
viation of a national nuisance, let the 
street commissioners, the passenger 
transportation companies and all others 
concerned replace or supplement their 
present mandatory signs by a little tab- 
loid education for backward adults. The 
paragraph need not be long, but should 
be visible to all, and in certain districts it 
ought to appear in two or more lan- 
guages—“Do not spit at all, but, if you 
must, then use your handkerchief.” 
ao 
The Chronoscope and Crime 


THE apparatus and system described 
by Prof. Hugo Munsterberg, in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, is a merciful substi- 
tute for the kind of police inquisition 
known as the “third degree,” but the 
chronoscope, which measures the time 
required to effect and express associa- 
tion of ideas, seems to be essentially de- 
fective in lacking some sort of automatic 
governor sufficiently sensitive to allow 
for the normal habit of thought and the 
effect of nervous strain in a person under 
examination. 

Expressed in the simplest form, Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg’s device records the 
time it takes the subject to match, by as- 
sociation of ideas, a word thrown at him, 
so to speak. For example, after being 
instructed that he is to reply as promptly 
as possible by saying what is suggested 
by association of ideas, the operator of- 
fers some such commonplace noun as 
“dog.” The subject is supposed to reply 
what first comes to him by association— 
say, terrier, hound, setter, hunt, bark or 
any other word expressing a subordin- 
ated or co-ordinated idea which dog sug- 
gests. 

The examination might then run along 
thru such words as house, horse, coat, 
table, bed, carpet, handkerchief, but ju- 
diciously interspersed are words which 
have some actual or possible bearing 
upon the offense or crime suspected, or 
the consequences thereof—such as blood, 
thief, forgery, burglar, arrest, trial, jail, 
death, and soon. The time required for 
each answer is accurately measured and 
recorded. If on comparison it is found 
that the answers to words wholly irre- 
levant to the real object of the examina- 
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tion are made at a rate averaging, say, 
1.6 second, and those which suggest it 
require, say, an average of two or more 
seconds, or are not answered at all, this 
is deemed significant as showing that 
they have started lines of thought as to 
how the answer should be framed to 
avoid incriminating admissions. 

For illustration, if an average of less 
than one second is needed to effect such 
associations as _ river-water, ox-yoke, 
tobacco-pipe, and two or three times as 
long to do this in the case of such words 
as confession, jury, death, pardon, blood, 
jail, conviction and the names of per- 
sons or places supposed to be associated 
with the crime under investigation, the 
conclusion would be indicated that the 
subject was trying to frame answers 
which would be misleading and this 
would be accepted as pointing to the con- 
sciousness of guilt. On the other hand, 
if the subject’s normal habit of thought 
was sluggish and he needed an average 
of two seconds or more to make the 
river-water, tobacco-pipe or kindred 
combinations, but made instant and more 
or less relevant combinations with blood, 
jail, confession, etc., it would show that 
he was on the alert to avoid any appear- 
ance of hesitation. Thus the chrono- 
scope would seem to catch him, “coming 
or going.” 

This is very ingenious, and in the 
hands of a careful and conscientious ex- 
perimenter like Professor Munsterberg, 
might point to significant conclusions, es- 
pecially if he had a definite and reason- 
ably plausible theory of guilt or inno- 
cence to work upon; but it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that if tested upon 
a normal person not under suspicion, it 
might give results as interesting and sur- 
prising as when substituted for the “third 
degree.” A great deal depends upon the 
mental habits of the subject, and really 
very little upon guilt or innocence. Al- 
lowance must also be made for “the 
nerves,” which play so important a part 
in all psychological phenomena. 

There is a parlor game called “Beasts, 
Birds and Fishes,” formerly and perhaps 
still a good deal played by young people, 
which shows how difficult it is to predict 
how the mind will act when confronted 
by an insistent question which must be 
answered instantly and correctly. Asso- 
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ciation of ideas is the secret of this little 
game, just as it is in Professor Munster- 
berg’s system. But that such association 
is sometimes tardily effected is seen when 
a person not expecting to be called upon 
has the cane pointed at him, and must 
name a beast, a bird or a fish, as required, 
while the inquisitor is counting ten as 
rapidly as possible. The more intelligent 
and thoughtful a person chosen for this 
experiment, the more easily may he be 
caught. 

If two of Professor Munsterberg’s col- 
leagues in the Harvard faculty were put 
to the test for facility of association 
of ideas, by chronoscope measurement, 
the probabilities are that they would 
show that the normal mind acts more 
quickly in the conception of subordinated 
or co-ordinated ideas when the common 
nouns of daily use are employed, such as 
dog, cat, river, bread, etc., than if those 
inducing a wider range of thought, such 
as thief, guilt, jail, death, blood, defalca- 
tion, etc., are used. Such words do not 
readily suggest their own analogies or 
antitheses, and it is quite probable that 
to two subjects of test they would appeal 
very differently. 

For example, a professor of physiology 
might hesitate at crime, jail, guilt and the 
like, but instantly make the blood-hema- 
globin, death-life combination. On the 
other hand, a professor of literature who 
had read much romance might readily 
and rapidly make combinations by associ- 
ation of ideas with crime, jail, guilt, trial, 
sentence and like words, but needs to 
think much longer over words sugzest- 
ing wounds, blood, death, etc. 

This would not mean in his case that 
he was delaying his answer to avoid self- 
incrimination ; neither would it necessa- 
rily mean this in the case of a suspect. In 
any person selected for test it will be 
found that some classes of words suggest 
association of ideas more readily than 
other classes. Possible errors from this 
cause may be corrected out if enough is 
known of the mental habits of the sub- 
ject, but to do this demands a great deal 
more knowledge than the chronoscope is 
capable of supplying. Given this knowl- 
edge—and it is not easy to discover that 
the chronoscope can usefully increase it 
—all that resulted from the application 
of this device to Henry Orchard, the self- 
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confessed perpetrator of many murders, 
was the conclusion that he believed his 
own confessions, not all of which are ac- 
cepted by others. 

To the layman it would look as if a 
more valuable instrument in crime detec- 
tion than the chronoscope was the high- 
ly sensitive miniature instrument invent- 
ed some years ago, but since forgotten, 
which read and recorded the effect upon 
the nerves, respiration, circulation and 
temperature of a suspect, of an examina- 
tion in which the discussion of indiffer- 
ent subjects was suddenly varied by the 
interjection of pointed references to the 
details of the crime charged, or leading 
questions equally dangerous to answer or 
leave unanswered. Perhaps Orchard 
might be immune even to such a test; 
but the normal man would not be. How- 
ever, the conclusion would seem to be 
-watranted that, at best, mechanical aids 
in crime detection are but short cuts to 
dangerous generalizations, and that for 
what value they develop we must look 
rather to the operator than to the instru- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the practical police conclu- 
sion that the only evidence of crime 
which is really convincing is circumstan- 
tial, comes nearer the truth than science 
is likely to get. 

Dr. Wiley’s squad of 

Sulfites in Food Washington clerks who 
have been devoting 
their stomachs to the cause of science by 
living on food even more strongly adul- 
terated than that falling to the lot of or- 
dinary mortals, have completed their ex- 
periments with the use of sulfites. The 
question is one of great importance, for 
sulfurous acid or some of its salts, the 
sulfites, are more commonly used in food 
products than any similar substance, be- 
cause it acts both as a preservative and a 
bleaching agent. The popular demand, 
or supposed popular demand, for evapo- 
rated apples of a deathly pallor, blon- 
dined peaches and syrups like molten 
gold has caused manufacturers to sub- 
ject them to the fumes of burning sulfur. 
The same ingredient is also to be found 
frequently in wine, beer and some canned 
fruits and vegetables, thru having been 
introduced as a preservative or accident- 
ly in the cleaning of the receptacles. The 
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twelve young men in Washington who 
were fed on sulfites for twenty days were 
found to have suffered in health from 
the régime, and the conclusion is that 
their use in any form in food products is 
objectionable. Headache and indiges- 
tion were complained of, but the most 
serious symptoms were the impoverish- 
ment uf the blood in the number and ac- 
tivity of the white and red corpuscles 
and the incipient albuminuria and other 
evidences of overworking of the kidneys 
which might lead to chronic disease of 
that organ. These experiments are the 
most careful and weighty that we have 
on the question, altho they are not en- 
tirely conclusive as to deleterious effects 
of more minute quantities than were here 
used. It is an unwarranted assumption 
that the difference in the effect of large 
and small doses of a drug is one of de- 
gree, not of kind. On the contrary, in 
physiological experiments on both ani- 
mals and plants it is often observed that 
a minute amount of a drug produces the 
opposite reaction from that of a larger 
quantity. Nevertheless, according to our 
present knowledge the use of sulfites in 
food is to be condemned, since there is 
no evidence at all that they are beneficial 
to the human system even in traces. 


& 

In President Wood- 
row Wilson’s address 
last week before an 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools there were not a few truths ex- 
pressed in a fresh, epigrammatic way, of 
which we may mention one or two. He 
said: . 

“Don’t teach your pupils English except by 
the indirect method of senenee _The only 
way to learn a language is to love it and use 
it. Pedagegically you cannot impart apprecia- 
tion for the song of a bird, the glory of a 
landscape or the subtle shade of an idiom.” 
He is right. Of course one must know 
grammar, but that has nothing to do 
with literature. The good taste comes 
from much reading of good books, and 
much talking with intelligent men. Read- 
ing manuals of literature helps nothing. 
One must read and love, and love and 
read, and he will learn. by absorption. 
Equally was President Wilson right in 
his distinction between liberal and tech- 
nical education: 

“The great body of our young people must 
be made mechanics, either of the hand or mind, 


President Wilson 
on Education 
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They must be trained, that is, to a skilled ca- 
pacity for accomplishing certain definite and 
narrow tasks. A technical education prepares 
one to be an artisan of the mind. . . . 
This age needs men of liberal edication more 
than minds trained to technical pursuits,” 
It needs both. It needs many technicians, 
but it needs not a few men of broad edu 
cation. He well says: 
“If ever an age stood in sore need of those 
who see the invisible this does; if ever an age 
needed statesmanship of the mind, this age 
needs it. Let there be an army of workers 
with their gaze concentrated on their own lit- 
tle tasks, with no one to dream dreams for 
them, none to see visions, no generals of the 
mind to organize our great combinations of 
effort, and it will not be long before we stum- 
ble upon disaster. I don’t mean to tell you that 
information is not a part of education, but I 
do say that brute information—mere gross, 
bodies of fact—does not educate. Information, 
so far from accelerating the powers of the 
mind, may even clog them; unless it disciplines 
it impedes.” . 


. We had a striking example 
Prien last week of the extremity to 

which the President and the 
country are driven by the policy which 
distributes offices among political leaders. 
It is a rule with the President to assign 
offices in accordance with the will of the 
two Senators of a State. To be sure, 
offices were never created to benefit the 
Senators or the President, but solely to 
benefit the people ; but President Roose- 
velt is “no slouch” of a politician, and he 
thinks the best way to find the best man 
for an office is to ask and follow the ad- 
vice of the Senators of the State where 
the officer is to serve, that is, if they are 
Republicans. This oils the machine and 
helps the hold of the Senators on the 
party, and, incidentally, gives the Presi- 
dent the support of those whom he has 
thus favored. But there are times when 
the plan will not work. In South Dakota 
the two Republican Senators are not on 
speaking terms, and would not agree as 
to the men to whom they should direct 
the President to give the offices. So the 
President called them and required them 
to cast lots and toss a coin to settle who 
should have the first choice, and thus he 
gave certain offices to one and the rest to 
the other Senator. Now, if the President 
is not under obligation to find the most 
competent man, but is only the personat- 
ing puppet of those who appoint to please 
themselves, it makes no difference to him, 
in a case like that of South Dakota, to 
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which of the two Senators he shall assign 
the offices, and he can do no better than 
to settle their differences by lot. It is a 
discreditably absurd way to make ap- 
pointments, but the absurdity lies back of 
of the coin and rests in the accepted polit- 
ical theory. We believe that Commis- 
sioner Leupp happened to be present, and 
he was doubtless much interested to have 
Indian agents appointed who would work 
for the interests of the Indians and not 
for the interests of the Senators, but 
how could the President ask his advice 
when this is politics, not good govern- 
ment, that is carried on? Let the In- 
dians suffer, let the citizens.suffer, but let 
the Senators strengthen their machine. 


yf 

imine While Mr. Bryan, in his 
Foci ase proclamation of himself as a 
willing candidate for the Pres- 
idency, did not at all formulate the pol- 
icies on which he would desire to stand, 
and did not tell us what the Democratic 
platform would be, or should be, he has 
in a way rectified that omission in an 
address before the District of Columbia 
Democrats. But he did it, not @ la 
Bryan, but @ Ja Roosevelt. He recounted 
the Democratic principles for which 
President Roosevelt stands, and then 
those for which he does not stand, or has 
not announced himself. By putting them 
together one can make out what is the 
platform on which, at present, he would 
have his party stand. Indeed in his 
proclamation of candidacy he declared 
that they must put forth a platform that 
will please him or he would not be a 
candidate; it must be progressive. The 
following are the Democratic doctrines 
which he credits to the President: Rail- 
road regulation, the enforcement of law 
against trusts, the income tax, and arbi- 
tration of labor disputes. The Demo- 
cratic doctrines which the President has, 
he says, not yet advocated are: Tariff re- 
form, the election of Senators by direct 
vote of the people, the promise of ulti- 
mate independence to the Filipinos, and 
the suppression of government by in- 
junction. Here are eight planks for a 
Democratic platform, of which four seem 

to be equally Republican. 

a 

Senator Daniel, of Virginia, met Mr. 
Bryan the other day in Washington and 
personally accused him of trying to dic- 
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tate to the Democratic party. But why 
should not any leader try to use his ut- 
most influence to control, or, if you 
choose the word, dictate to his party? It 
is to Mr. Bryan’s credit that he chooses 
to lead, not to follow. Mr. Bryan lacks 
humor, or he would not make a serious 
defense of the donkey as the emblem of 
the Democratic party. The donkey, he 
tells us, is the people’s servant, while the 
elephant is the show beast of kings. 
True, but he did not add that the donkey 
is proverbially stupid and can carry but 
a small load, while the elephant is the 
most intelligent of animals and carries 
the heaviest burdens. 


& 

And now Senator Foraker definitely 
puts himself forward as a candidate for 
the Presidency. It does not approve it- 
self to us, much as we admire the inde- 
pendence of Senator Foraker. He 
knows he stands no chance to be nomi- 
nated, and the only effect of his putting 
himself in the field is to divide the Ohio 
delegation and prevent the nomination of 
Secretary Taft. He may succeed, but it 
is no generous act, and will not redound 
to the honor of his State. In his letter 
he distinctly declares himself against any 
revision of the vane tariff. 


Four years ago Governor Vardaman 
vetoed the appropriation for the support 
of the Alabama Industrial and Mechani- 
cal School for Negroes, at Holly Springs, 
on the ground that education makes 
negroes less easy to handle, thus killing 
the school. It has just been revived by 
the contribution of $100,000 mostly given 
by white people living within the State. 
Thus they rebuke — Governor. 


The New York Tribune gives photo- 
graphs of 103 new members of Congress. 
Of these four only wear the full beard, 
one each from Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Oregon, and a delegate from 
Alaska ; 34 wear only a moustache, and 
59 are close-shaven. Evidently the beard 
has gone out of —. 


Secretary Metcalf asks of Congress a 
big sum for the Navy, for it includes 
$69,270,000 for new ships. We doubt if 
Congress will think it necessary that we 
should be in such feverish haste to secure 
and keep the second greatest navy in the 
world, 
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Farm Wealth 


At about this time every year the at- 
tention of our people is directed to re- 
ports showing the enormous value of the 
agricultural products of the United 
States. It is fitting that trustworthy 
statements which point out the great and 
growing agricultural wealth of the coun- 
try should be available when financial 
panic and signs of depression have led 
some to forget how strong the founda- 
tions of our industrial and commercial 
fabric are. A correspondent in the West, 
writing about the prosperity prevailing 
in the corn belt, reminds us that the 
farmers of Illinois, Iowa and the south- 
ern counties of Minnesota have produced 
this year and will sell within the next 
two or three months $1,000,000,000 
worth of grain, cattle, poultry, etc., and 
that their farm lands are worth $4,500,- 
000,000. He points out that the tend- 
ency in that region is to cut up large 
tracts into small farms, upon which large 
profits are obtained by careful cultivation 
in accord with the latest and most ap- 
proved agricultural practice. Develop- 
ment has been stimulated by sch com- 
mendable projects as the recent and suc- 
cessful Corn Exposition in Chicago, and 
by a network of interurban trolley lines. 

Secretary Wilson’s annual report, pub- 
lished last Saturday, covers the whole 
field. He shows that the value of our 
farm products this year is the enormous 
sum of $7,412,000,000. This exceeds 
last year’s total by 10 per cent., and the 
value in 1899 by 57 per cent. It is notice- 
able that in nearly all cases the present 
farm value of a crop is much higher than 
the value last year, altho the crops are 
not quite so large. Thus, the cereals fall 
214,000,000 bushels, or 5 per cent., below 
the five years’ average, but the value ex- 
ceeds the average by $296,000,000, or 23 
per cent. In the case of barley, an in- 
crease of 2 per cent. in size is accom- 
panied by one of 85 per cent. in value. 
The year’s dairy products are worth 
nearly $800,000,000, and more than 
$600,000,000 is the value of the year’s 
poultry and eggs. Here an increase of 
from 40 to 60 per cent. in farm prices 


since 1899 is noted. Exports of farm: 
products in the last fiscal year were 
$1,055,000,000, cotton alone accounting 
for $482,000,000. Among the achieve- 
ments of the Department has been. the 
introduction of durum wheat. Experi- 
ments were first made from 1899 to 1902. 
This year the durum crop is 30,000,000 
bushels, grown upon 3,000,000 acres of 
semi-arid land, a large part of which had 
been almost worthless for other agricul- 
tural purposes. 


& 
The Knickerbocker Trust 
Company 

THE question of the resumption of 
business by the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company is not only of interest to the 
seventeen thousand depositors in that 
company and its stockholders, but it is 
of importance to the whole community. 
No trust company has ever been more 
widely advertised. Its imposing build- 
ing, at the corner of Thirty-fourth street 
and Fifth avenue, and its three branches. 
at No. 66 Broadway, 125th street and 
Lenox avenue, and 148th street and 
Third avenue, offered banking facilities 
to every section of the city, and its so- 
licitors had obtained the accounts of 
hundreds of out-of-town banks and 
financial institutions. 

When it was forced to suspend pay- 
ment on October 22d, owing to unprece- 
dented conditions which suddenly con- 
fronted the financial world a few days 
prior to that date, it had paid out over 
eight millions of dollars before its cash 
resources were exhausted. Upwards of 
forty-eight millions of deposits were 
locked up by the suspension. 

Every one interested in the financial 
honor of the city desires to see the com- 
pany open its doors again. Various de- 
positors’ committees have been formed 
and plan after plan has been put forth to 
enable the company to resume, but none 
of the plans formulated prior to the one 
issued by the Committee of Depositors 
of which Hinsdill Parsons, first vice- 
president of the General Electric Co., is 
chairman, and Herbert L. Satterlee is 
counsel, has met with enough encourage- 
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ment to warrant hope of resumption. 
The effort of this committee has been 
to form a plan which would enable the 
company to re-open on its general credit, 
thru the forbearance of its depositors and 
the raising of $2,400,000 by its stock- 
holders. The. committee state that this 
assessment of $200 a share on the stock, 
together with the money coming in to the 
receivers during the month of December, 
will place the company in a position at 
the beginning of the new year to meet 
the checks of all those depositors who 
are “preferred” by law; that is, savings 
banks and estates of which the trust 
company is executor or administrator by 
order of the court. 

It will also be possible for all the other 
depositors to receive negotiable certifi- 
cates of deposit for 70 per cent. of their 
claims, 10 per cent. of which will be im- 
mediately subject -to check and the re- 
mainder will be paid at the rate of 5 per 
cent. every ninety days until the certifi- 
cates (which draw 3 per cent. interest) 
have been retired. If the rate of inter- 
est allowed by trust companies generally 
should fall below this rate, the depositors 
will profit to that extent, and the average 
time of the payment to them of 70 per 
cent. of their claims will be seventeen 
months. The remaining 30 per cent. will 
be represented by “surplus certificates” 
drawing 4 per cent. interest, payable 
semi-annually on July Ist and January 
Ist, out of the net earnings of the com- 
pany, and cumulative; the principal to 
be paid only out of the net earnings and 
so much of the surplus as may exceed 
$10,000,000. These certificates, issued to 
depositors, will be called series “A,” and 
stockholders who subscribe to the fund 
of $2,400,000 will receive similar certifi- 
cates of the series “B,” payable only 
after the depositors have been entirely 


id. 

Until the depositors have been paid 
off, the stock of the company is to be 
placed in a voting trust; a majority of 
the voting trustees to be representative 
of the depositors who assent to the plan, 
and the board of directors of the trust 
company to be acceptable to at least two- 


thirds of the voting trustees. No divi- 
dends will be paid on the stock until the 
depositors have all been paid. This plan 
has-received general comments of ap- 
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proval, owing to its directness, and it is 
claimed that it will result in a better 
return to the depositors than a permanent 
receivership or any form of liquidation, 
which must necessarily sacrifice the as- 
sets and absolutely destroy the good 
will and earning power.of the company. 


....According to. the report of the 
Geological Survey, issued a few days 
ago, the value of the mineral products of 
the United States in 1906 was $1,902,- 
506,206, against $1,623,928,720 in 1905. 

....Edward T. Perine, who has prac- 
tically been connected with the Audit 
Company of New York since its organ- 
ization in 1897, has recently been made 
president. He was formerly general 
manager and treasurer of the company. 

....It is reported that very extensive 
deposits of iron ore have been found 
near the surface in Gloucester County, 
New Brunswick, directly south of the 
Bay of Chaleur. They can be mined at 
small cost and the depth of them is said 
to be 300 feet. 

....The First National Bank of 
Ridgewood, N. J., in honor of its eighth 
anniversary, has issued one of the most 
comprehensive surveys in little of the 
general subject of banking. The book is 
well printed and intelligently written. It 
contains portraits of the principal offi- 
cers. The compilation was made by Lu- 
cius F, Spencer, cashier of the bank. 


...-Hugh Kelly was last week elected 
president of the Oriental Bank in place 
of Richard W. Jones, Jr., resigned. Mr. 
Kelly was born in Chicago in 1858 and 
is president of Hugh Kelly & Co., com- 
mission merchants of this city. He is 
also president of the Central Ansonia 
Sugar Company, a director of the Occi- 
tania Sugar Company, the Chaparra 
Sugar Company, the Nipe Bay Company 
and the United Fruit Company, and he is 
a trustee of the Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank. Nelson G. Ayres, the first 
vice-president, has been connected with 
the Oriental for more than thirty years, 
and Charles J. Day, a vice-president for 
five years, was connected with the Broad- 
way National Bank for thirty-eight years. 
The Oriental was established in 1853 and 
has a capital of $750,000 and a surplus of 
$1,200,000. 
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Taxing Life Insurance Premiums 


In his address before the eighteenth 
session of the Trarismississippi Commer- 
cial Congress at Muskogee, Okla., Dar- 
win P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
pointed out the absurdity of tax- 
ing the premiums paid by life in- 
surance policyholders. These taxes 
now range in the several States from a 
fraction of I per cent. in one or two 
States up to more than 3} per cent. in 
one State. These premiums are in them- 
selves a self-imposed tax inspired by 
thrift, whereby the payment of a lump 
sum is the subject of contract between 
the policyholder and the insuring com- 
pany based upon the law of averages and 
contingent upon death or the expiration 
of a term. Taxing such premiums can 
only tend more or less toward inprovi- 
dence, as the logical conclusion of the 
man who is taxed because he wishes to 
prevent his dependents from becoming 
public charges must be to let his de- 
pendents become public charges and so 
escape taxation. The State exempts 
school property and church property 
from taxation, because the consensus of 
opinion has been that the Church and the 
school were beneficial to the State. It 
is difficult to perceive wherein life insur- 
ance is not also a benefit to the State, 
and THE INDEPENDENT agrees with Mr. 
Kingsley that in taxing life insurance 
while the others are exempt there is a 
great inconsistency somewhere. 


Js 
The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany Withdraws From 
Wisconsin 
THE Wisconsin laws affecting insur- 
ance companies that were past by the 
last Legislature have been considered as 
a menace ever since enactment. Efforts 
made to have these laws officially defined 
and the State’s policy regarding the en- 
forcement of statutes that some persons 
have been wicked enough to say were 
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not understood either by the legislators 
who past them or by the executive who 
approved them have all failed. One 
consequence of the resulting situation 
was made clear last week when the Wis- 
consin agents of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company were instructed to write 
no new policies in that State after De- 
cember 31st. Policies now alive will re- 
main so. They represent an aggregation 
of $28,112,981, according to the most re- 
cent report of the Commissioner of In- 
surance. The Mutual Life is the first 
of the giants to take action that takes the 
company out of Wisconsin. What the 
other insurance companies will do is not 


yet announced. 
ed 


APPOINTMENTS as lecturers made by 
Yale College in the university’s, insur- 
ance course, just announced, include the 
following experts in this field, viz.: John 
B. Lunger, vice-president of the Travel- 
ers’ Insurance Company; John M. Hol- 
comb, president of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, and Richard 
Bissell, vice-president of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company. Edward K. 
Root was also appointed lecturer on life 
insurance examinations in the Medical 
School: 

st 

A FIREBOAT has -been recommended 
for Tacoma, Wash. In his estimate for 
next year’s budget the fire chief of that 
city has included $125,000 for a brick 
station and an oil- burner boat with a 
steel hull. Extras of $500 for furnish- 
ings, $50 for helmets, $250 for indicator 
and gong, and $2,000 for a wharf and 
berth for the boat have also been in- 
cluded. The Tacoma tug fully equipped 
would be on a scale very much like the 
Washington, D. C., fireboat. It will re- 
quire an operating. crew of eleven men, 
whose combined salaries would entail 
an appropriation of $1,015 per month. 
The boat’s capacity, according to speci- 
fication, would be 6,000 gallons per 
minute, and working to full capacity 
would throw a dozen streams. The boat 
would draw about seven feet of water. 
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GUY Dt MAUPASSANT 


THE MASTER OF THE 
SHORT STORY 


The man who painted humanity in 
words, who without hatred, without 
love, without anger, without pity, mer- 
ciless as fire, immutable as fate, holds 
a mirror up to life without attempting 
judgment. 

The stories, novels, comedies and 
verse of 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


are for the first time done into English 

by the most noted translkators of the 

age. Complete in seventeen volumes; 
more than seventy illustrations; over 
three hundred stories. 

“The tenderness of Fielding, the ‘graphic 
aod of Smollett, the biting satire of 
Jean Swift, mingled and reincarnated 
in Gallic guise—and named De Mau- 
a . ANDREW LANG. 

“Maupassant achieved the miracle of a 
fresh tone. He was a man of genius 
to whtm short cuts were disclosed in 
the watches of the night.’’ 

Y JAMES. 
—— 





SPECIAL 


Phat you may realize the 
wonderful power 
of De Maupas- 
sant we +4 
send upo " 
ceipt of 15c. in 

stamps, to cover 
small 


some of his verse. 
you do not wish this 
yolume, but desire fur- 
ther information, fill out 
and mail the attached 
coupon. 


ST. DUNSTAN SOCIETY 
11-18 West 32nd Street, New York. 


ST. DUNSTAN SOCIETY, 
11-18 West 32nd Street, New York: 
I would be pleased to receive further 
rticulars upon the WORKS OF GUY 
E MAUPASSANT. 


Barringtoiv all 


“TINS ton Ha!) 
y The Stee 


‘. A 
Cax Free 


A Coffee You Can Use 
Without Fear of Iil Effect 


Rete Hall is pure, high grade coffee, pre- 
pared by our patented process—a common-sense 
method of treating the berry whereby the substances 
which contribute nothing to its flavor and healthfulness 
are removed, and the coffee flavor is preserved to a 
remarkable degree. 

By our process all dust and the bitter 
cellulose skin, evidently placed by nature 
around the heart of the berry to pro- @phe'S- 
tect it, are removed and thrown away; “So 
and when you buy a pound of Barrington = “}. 5% 

Hall you get a pound of the best part of «** 
the coffee berry only. 
FP “Steel-cut” means that the coffee is cut 
(not ground) into fine even particles. 
i This cutting does not crush the little oil 
’'s cells as does grinding; and the rich, aromatic 
=" oil (Food Product), which makes coffee 
6 *;-* flavor, is preserved. This explains why a 
, pound of Barrington Hall will make 15 to 20 
Ke cups more of perfect full strength coffee than 
y would the same coffee if ground in a coffee mill. 
PRICE: 35 cents to 40 cents per pound, 
according to locality. If your grocer ° ‘4 
tries to sell you something “Just as er BAKER & 
good” he has his own interest, not ,o°¢° comPanYy 
yours, in mind. Write us and ee Coffee importers, 
we can tell you how and .4 250 N Second Street, 
where to get Barrington on™ ey oe 
Hall. If you accept 0 
an imitation, 2, 
please do not _O Good In consid- 
judge our ae 
coffee fr 
by it. 
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READING NOTICES 
THE CABINET ORGAN IN A NEW LIGHT 





“We are sitting in the adjeining room; it is still and‘ 


shadowy, and we are listening to music which seems 
to come from invisible spheres. A_ solo-violin-run 
ascends; a second and a third voice join in; chords are 
formed which or melt into each other; all at 
once they begin to vibrate and soon a voice is heard 
like a hundred harps and viols, becoming louder and 
heavier until it spreads clear and ethereal in a double 
chorus. Trombones call out; horns respond; the full 
volume breaks in and the hot streams of the harmonies 
are beginning to flow. mystic, transfigured mood 
remains, and slowly a touching melody grows up over it, 
now dying down to the sweet, fluting voice, now sound- 
ing plaintively in the affecting tones of the oboe. The 
violins and the clarinets are heaving and waving and 
their lines cut into each other. A more passionate idyl 
evolves and the deep bass sings its hymn between, which 
is repeated by the full volume, but in delightful piano. 
The mood overpowers us, and, as we listen, we believe 
we are looking into a landscape of ds, shining in 
uncommonly intense colors.” 

The above quotation is from an essay by the distin- 

guished critic, musician and litterateur, Dr. Oscar Bie, 
of Berlin. The instrument referred to is the Mason & 
Hamlin Cabinet Organ; the Music, Paul Koeppen’s 
Normal-Harmonium Literature. 
_ The Cabinet Organ was invented, and, in all its essen- 
tial features, perfected by Mason & Hamlin, of Boston. 
About 1850 Mr. Emmons Hamlin, .a brilliant .mechanic 
and one of the founders of the Mason & Hamlin busi- 
ness, discovered the art of voicing reeds, by which they 
could be made to imitate the clarinet, e oboe, the 
violin and other instruments, making ssible a great 
variety of tone color, in place of the thin, monotonous 
tone which had hitherto characterized the melodeon, 

A realization of the full possibilities of this invention 
required radical changes im the construction of the .in- 
strument, and in 1855 Mason & Hamlin brought out 
the Organ Harmonium, which was a great advance over 
anything known before. In 1861 they introduced the 
Cabinet Organ in its present form, and since that time 
have been producing instruments which have never been 
equaled in quality of tone and the charming effects of 
which they are capable. 

Here, as in every field of endeavor, pre-eminent merit 
has been widely recognized and appreciated. Although 
the Mason & Hamlin organs are the highest priced of 
any organs made, they are imported into every country 
on the globe, a large proportion of the finer organs going 
to Germany and other European countries in the face of 
— duties and home competition. 

e Koeppen Literature referred to is edited by Mr. 
Paul Koeppen, of Berlin (formerly known as Special 
Literature for Mason & Hamlin Harmonium) and pub- 
lished by Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipsic, London and 
New York. For the ordinary player, this Literature is 
as important as the right kind of an organ, as by its use 
the organ is made available in its true c cter of an 
orchestral instrument. The Literature now comprises 
over five hundred original compositions and arrange- 
ments by the best authors, adapted to the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the instrument. e stops to be used are 
indicated, and with it any one who can play the notes 
can render the works of the great masters with impres- 
sive effect. It brings the charming music of the reed 
organ within the range of players of even moderate 
ability, and its introduction may fairly be said to mean 
the creation of a new school of art. 


GALEN HALL AND ATLANTIC CITY 

To many persons Atlantic City and the summer season 
go hand in hand. This association is, however, not the 
only one, and Atlantic City also has its winter season, 
differing from the former as one star differs from another 
in glory. It will -be a revelation to those poewng 
Atlantic City only in summer to #2, to Galen Hall an 
see it during the winter. Galen Hall is directly on the 
famous boardwalk, and from the windows of this hotel 
and sanatorium one can see ‘the restless ocean, note its 
moods and watch its curling billows as they dash high 
upon the shifting sands. Atlantic City seen now from 
the new buildings of Galen Hall takes on a stimulating 
charm that differs entirely from that which characterizes 
it during the summer, but if you do not know Atlantic 
City. in winter you lack something educational. Galen 
Hall makes special terms for teachers and educators dur- 
ing the holidays, which makes the place a favorite one 
for this class of professionals. 


5 DrlSAACTHomPSONS FYE WATER 











DO YOU SKATE? 


One. of the most joyous of all the athletic sports is 
that of skating. The seater glides swiftly and s y 
over the frozen surface of lake, river or pond, and laughs 
at distance and fatigue. The sport is at once fascinating 
and stimulating. ating stiffens the muscles. and gives 
zest to winter. It permits romance and disarms the 
cold. There is a glamor about skating that belongs to 
nothing else. There is, however, one primary requisite 
before skating can be accomplished and that essential is 
a pair of skates. Barney & Berry, of Springfield, Mass., 
make skates that are easy of adjustment, »serviceable, 
durable, and which are sightly to the eye. A skater who 
is equipped with S pe ° 
sure that nothing better can be may rest as 
sured that not even the famous skates of Holland are 
superior to those of B. & B. The near approach of win- 
ter easily suggests a pair of skates and a pair of skates 
ought to suggest Barney & Berry. 


Barney & Berry skates can be 
be had.” He 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND ITS 
SUGGESTIONS 
When one has gone round and round and round in 


“any kind of routine one grows weary and needs stimu- 


lation of mind. change of scene and habit will su ply 
this to the jaded one, and this is best accomplished ‘by 
travel. Every one grants this, but there come the ques- 
tions. How and where? The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
successfully answered these questions. This road is a 
feeder for nearly two hundred resorts, as far south as 
Florida and as far west as the Pacific Coast. If you have 
not made your plans for the winter outing, investigate 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and its connections and you 
cannot go wrong. If you are going away soon, there is 
the foregathering of the great Pacific fleet at Hampton 
Roads, at the foot of Chesapeake Bay, from December 2 
to 16. The sight of the twenty odd vessels comprising 
this great fleet must be an inspiration to every American. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad affords the most direct route 
to the Roads via its famed “Cape Charles Route.” , If 
caprice calls you elsewhere, a careful study of the Winter 
Excursion Book issued by the Maen sf Road will be 
helpful in suggestions as to where and, ow to go. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 

Ata meeting of the Board of Directors of The Chat- 
ham National Bank, held on the 29th of November, 1907, 
the following minute was unanimously adopted: 

We meet to-day without our associate for many years, 
our esteemed Cashier, Mr. Henry P. Doremus, who 
passed away from earth on Friday, November 22d, 1907, 
in the: sixty-third year of his age, and it is fitting that 
some “tribute to his memory should be placed upon our 
recor ’ y 
Mr. Doremus entered the employ of this Bank’ in 
1862, and after fifteen years’ service in progressively 
important _ yn was appointed Cashier in 1877» in 
which office he continued without interruption until’ the 
time of his death. In 1885 he was elected a Director of 
the Bank, and his associates have since enjoyed the benc- 
fit of his counsels in the Board Room. 4 

In the death of Mr. Doremus we _ have lost an officer 
of wide experience, a pleasant associate, and each of us 
a personal friend. As such we mourn his loss, and we 
tender to his family, whose loss is so much greater than 
ours, our sincere sympathy in this sad bereavement. 

Ata — pee st the Board of Directors, held 
this day, Mr. William H. Strawn was appointed Cashier 
to fill vacancy, and Mr. Henry L. Cadmus was appointed 


Assistant Cashier. 
GEORGE M. HARD, President. 
New York, November 29th, 1907. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


General Chemical Co., quarterly, preferred 1%4 
per cent., payable January 2d, 1908. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co., coupons 
due December tst, payable after that date. 

Iowa Central Railway Co., coupons from first 
mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, payable on and after 
December Ist, 1907. 

United States Leather Co., preferred, $1.50 per 
share, payable January 2d, 1 

American Chicle Co., monthly, common, pay- 
able December 20th, 1907. 






































“ To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation and strong- 
est guarantee. Inthe fifty-five years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won the unqualified endorsement of 


more than 85,000 purchasers 
The unfailing test of time has shown — 
to possess the most completely satisfy 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 









If you are in real earnest toobtain a 
traly high-class Sy yy 


Emerson Piano Company 
107 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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PUT AWAY PICKLES 
Mathematician Figures Out the Food Question. 


If any one’ requires a clear head it is the teacher of 
mathematics. He must reason in the abstract, as it 
were, and full concentration of mind is necessary if cor- 
rect results are to be forthcoming. 

An Ohio man writes: 

“I am a teacher of mathematics, and for fifteen years 
prior to four years ago I either took a lunch composed of 
cold sandwiches, pickles, ctc., to school, or hurried home 
and quickly ate a hot dinner. 

“The result was I went to my afternoon work feeling 
heavy. dull of brain and generally out of sorts. Finally 
I learned about Grape-Nuts and began to use if for my 
noon-day lunch. 

“From the first I experienced a great change for the 
better. The heavy, unpleasant feeling and sour stomach 
caused by the former diet disappeared. The drowsy 
languor and disinclination to work soon gave way to a 
brightness and vim in my afternoon work, a feeling 
entirely new to me. 

“My brain responded promptly to the requirements put 
upon it, and what is of more importance, the results have 
been lasting and more satisfactory, the longer I have used 
Grape-Nuts as a food. 

“My wife had been suffering from weak stomach 
accompanied by sick headaches nearly all her life. She 
is invariably relieved of ‘these when she sticks to Grape- 
Nuts, either eaten dry or with milk. Her stomach has 
gradually grown stronger and her headaches less fre- 
quent since she began to eat Grape-Nuts.” ‘“There’s a 
Reason.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the booklet, “The Road to Wellville,” in 


pkgs. 











EsTEY OrGAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Recd and Pipe Organs 





BOSTON: - - 
NEW YORK; - : 
PHILADELPHIA: 
ATLANTA: - - 
ST. LOUIS: - 








BRANCHES: 


FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


No. 120 Boylston Street 
No. 97 Fifth Avenue 

No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
No, 99 Peachtree Street 
No. 1116 Olive Street 
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(Established 1870.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


Wheovieasoren Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 
are assured at ONCe. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Bend ves ~~ ft ae crt 
Cresolene Antisep- 
ra tic Throat Tabletsfor 
feeen theirritated throat, at 
your druggist orfrom 

us. 10c. in stamps. 


The p Vege-Cresstene Co. 
Mes Bae Canada. 
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Mutual Life © 
Insurance Co. 
OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1906 . $42,732,849.12 
Liabilities . . . 38,336.243.17 
Surplus $ ° e 4,367,605.95 
STEPHEN H. RHODES 
President 
ROLAND 0. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 























( The Acme of 
Comfort 
Elegance 


and 


Ease 


No. 256 
DELIVERED 


WOMEN’ 
CHILDREN’S and MISSES’ 
MEN’S, Without Fur, e 


Felt Romeos 


Made of fine, pure 
bound. 


$1.50 
Ban eee 


“Comfy Felt,” richly fur 
Soles of noiseless belting leather. Colors: 
Black, Red, Brown, Drab, Dark Green, Navy 
Blue, Gray, Wine and Purple. 


Send for cataloguz No. 29, showing many new styles. 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 


American Felt Building 


\ 114-1 16 East 13th Street, 

















! 


New York y 








47th Year 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


ASSETS, - - $19,009,550.82 
LIABILITIES, $17,925,901.84 
(Including Dividend- Endowment Fund) 
Dividend-Endowment Fund, 
(Deferred Dividends) - 
$1 ,621,413.00 
1,083,648.98 ~ 
86,1 13,559.00 


Net Surplus, - - - 
Insurance in Force,- - 


“Mr. Hughes failed to bring out a single 


questionable transaction.” 
New York Sun, 12-12-05 


THE YEAR 1906 SHOWS LARGEST GAIN 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE IN 
COMPANY’S HISTORY 
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L Photograph by Davis & Eickemeyer. 


Paderewski’s Choice 


of Pianos is 


THE WEBER 





WEBER PIANO COMPANY, 362 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WE MAKE THE BEST 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and Assembly 
Chairs. 


LARGEST VARIETY. SEND FOR CATALOG. 





A. H. ANDREWS (0,, crscsco* tcz: 








“The Greatest Photographers in the World” 
Underwood & Underwood, of New York, are making lantern 
slides from their 250,000 negatives. hese are being pre- 
pared in sets, for sale or rental, accompanied by er 
sermons and lectures. Their New York Depository is at 
416 Lafayette Street, the Diocesan House. A- beautifully 
illustrated Prospectus, sent free to any address, explains 
- a stereopticon outfit can be had without any outlay 
of money. 





Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 

It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never ‘‘ repeats.” 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fish- 
eries—no adulteration possible. 

Not sold in bulk. You know you 


the genuine when you r ve t 
flat, oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 


SOLE AGENTS 


[ewis® @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 











rticles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’® 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FPORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET. NEW YORK 














to hold thirteen copies of Tux 
BIN D ERS INDEPENDENT will furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


® Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 








al 
eo"ns 
BRONCHIAL 
Pow 
Beneficial to elderly people 


who suffer from dryness of 
mouth and throat. In boxes caly. 


-— 


PACIFIC BANK 


470 BROADWAY. 








A Conservative Depository 
for 57 Years. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$1,250,000.00 














TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 


First Consolidated Mortgage Four Per 
Cent. Hundred Year Gold Bonds 


The Third Avenue 
Railroad Company 


The Metropolitan Street Railway, lessee of The Third 
Avenue Railroad Company, and the New York City Rail- 
way Company, sub-lessee, being in the hands of Receiv- 
ers, the undersigned, at the request of holders of a large 
amount of 4% Consolidated bonds of The Third Avenue 
Railroad Company, have consented to act as a Commit- 
tee under an agreement dated November 6th, 1907, for 
the purpose of conserving the interests of said bondhold- 
ers. 

Holders of said Bonds are requested to deposit their 
bonds with the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, 54 Wall 
Street, New York, Depositary designated in said agree- 
ment, before DECEMBER 20TH, 1907. 


Engraved Certificates of deposit will be issued by the 
Trust Company for each bond. Copies of the agreement 
may be procured from the Depositary. 


JAMES N. WALLACE, Chairman 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., 

EDMUND D. RANDOLPH 

MORTIMER L. SCHIFP 

JAMES TIMPSON, 

HANS WINTERFELDT 

Committee. 
JOHN M. BOWERS, Counsel, 
31 Nassau Street, New York. 


FRANKLIN L. BABCOCK, Secretary, 
s4 Wall Street, New York. 
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oing to California 


Tads of three and travellers of three-score find 


every imaginable pleasure of such a trip, on the 


GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


via Rock Island Lines 


Enjoyment both within and outside the train. The swift-gliding 
scenery on the Fl Paso short line; the invigorating climate of the 
Southwest country, enjoyed on the observation platform. The mani- 
fold attractions of this palatial club-on-wheels, with its library, sun- 
parlor, buffet, barber, electric lights and fans, new Garland ventilators, 
mission style dining car. drawing-room and compartment accomoda- 
tions, to be occupied singly or ensuite. What, indeed, is left to desire ? 

The train runs daily Chicago and St. Louis to 

Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and San Francisco - 


Send for illustrated books telling of the trip of this and the other Rock Island trains to California, 
where, too, every desire is gratified and every moment a pleasure. To 
see these books is to realize in some measure the treat in store. But .« 

“ 0 Cc kK why not actually realize, when it means so comparatively little in money 
and so much in gain of health and pleasurable recreation? Resolve 
to make the California trip iis winter and via Rock Island lines: You 

S) | a n d will enjoy it— you doubtless need it. Send for the books today, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Passenger Traffic Manager Rock Island Lines, Chicago 
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Lincoln National Bank 


of the City of New York 
NOVEMBER Ist, 1907 


Capital - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus (Earned) - $1,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits - $634,174.96 
Deposits - « $17,065,606.72 
Total Resources - $20,416,881.68 















er 
zHOMAS ini:/ ING Ci-ccecaccessoceeced President 
ae TERS 
j. D. iemeabesecse Vice-Presidents 
M. x SIMON SON 
CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN.........+... Cashier 
DAVID C. GRANT. ..0cicscdeccasco<e Ass’t Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 
Thomas L. ioe jeuse Stillman 
Matthew C. Borden Olcott 
Charles C. “Clarke ) Vanderbilt, Jr. 
E. V. W. Rossiter Io 
J. D. Layng Villkem G. Rockefeller 





Depository of the United States, State of. New 
York, City of New York 





Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Cor- 
porations and Individuals Invited. 

















Union Trust Co. 
of New York 


No. 80 Broadway 
and 


No. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Corner 38th Street 


Deposits Received 
Subject to Check 


Established 1864 


Capital Surplus 
$1,000,000 $7,500,000 











Regular Incomes 


From New York Real Estate 


The New York Realty Owners Company has 
paid regular incomes to hundreds of individuals 
for over twelve years. 

Rents and profits from sales have produced 
cash dividends; increased values of properties 
have given greater worth to the Shares of the 
Company, showing bnsiness profits-equal to 12% 
or more annually. Over, 13,000 checks represent- 
ing nearly a million dollars ($1,000,000) paid 
for interest and dividends, with accumulated as- 
sets of over $2,000,000, are the results of this 
business. 

You may share in this business and receive 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED 


on sums of from $100 to $10,000 with absolute 
security—greater far than the ordinary mortgage 
—or you can secure the full business profits de- 
rived from the business of holding real 
estate like the Astor family) HUNDREDS 
of satisfied shareowners are the Company’s best 
endorsers. Let us show you what they say. 
Write for booklet F. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 

















































TAX BONDS 


Investments whose payment is secured by 
taxation. 

Banks, Insurance Companies and indivi- 
duals in 24 States buy of us. Interest is their 
aim—not speculation. 

Taxes are paid, hence Tax Bonds are safe. 
Market conditions do not affect municipally 
issued indebtedness. Corporate management 
or business prosperity are not elements to be 
considered. We buy carefully selected secu- 
rities in the 


Great Central West 


School Bonds netting 5 to 6%, and other 
equally desirable municipally issued bonds 
in amounts of $100— $250 — $500 and $1,000. 
We recommend our 


$500 Monona Co., Ia., 
6% (Drain) Bonds 


Send for information. Our Booklet D tells 
the story of Tax Bonds. 

Buy now— it is the opportune time. Send 
your name for our mailing list. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
19 Wardell Bidg. Macon, Mo. 
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: Ove | - 
: INVESTMENT 
John Munroe & Co. 
30° Pine St, New York SECURITIES 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 
Bills of 
LETTERS OF CREDIT aay d Eonene 
in Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel in Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
this and Foreign Countries. International Cheques 
eemerene Collections 
Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of Certificates of Deposits 
Exchange and Cable Transfers. 
. BROWN BROTHERS @ CO. 
MUNROE & (0., 1 Rue Scribe, Paris 59 Wall Street, New York 























Aniter States Trust Company of Pew Pork 


45-41 WALL STRE: 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $13,013,709 

THE COMPANY ACTS AS EEBCUTO OR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF 

COUR’ ‘T MONEYS, ana in many other trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on and holds, manages and invests money, securities and other property, 
real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD Ww. bere JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
Vice-Presiden 2d Vice-President 


President. 
HENRY E. AHERN, _ en WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 




















TRUSTEES 
OHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board. 
AMUEL ALEXANDER E. OR AMES STILLMAN, LYMAN 7 
JOHN Ch CROSBY Y BROWN, IAM H. MACY, JR., JOHN CLAFLIN, Yan wait Y, 
Game cues | Rep aaits JIN init, ERRORS EEO" 
Ss ° 4 “ 
Lee, Cooker LD. RIVES. 


FRANK LYMAN . 0. M 
GEORGE F. VIETOR. LEWIS CASS LEDYARD. 


TO THE DEPOSITORS IN THE 


Knickerbocker Trust Company 


The undersigned depositors in the Knickerbocker Trust Company, acting in accordance with 
an agreement entered into by them on November 7th, 1907, with Herbert L. Satterlee, representing 
himself and other depositors, and the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, the Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York and the United States Trust Company of New York, acting jointly as Deposi- 
tary, have formulated a plan for the resumption of business by the said Trust Company, and have 
deposited it with the Depositary. Copies of this plan may be obtained on and after Monday, Decem- 
ber 2d, at the office of the Committee, Room No. 47, Fourth Floor, Equitable Building, New York 
City, or by application on December 2d, 3d and 4th, at the offices of the Trust Company, corner of 
Fifth Ave. and 34th Street and No. 66 Broadway, and on December sth, 6th and 7th, at the Har- 
lem and Bronx Branch Offices of the said Company. Depositors who are prepared to execute the 
“Assignment and Power of Attorney” prepared by the Committee, should bring with them their 
pass books or certificates of deposit. It is to be noted that prompt assent to the Committee’s plan 
will tend to expedite the resumption of business. 








HINSDILL PARSONS, Chairman, 
THOMAS DEWITT CUYLER, 
GEO. B. POST, 

W. BUTLER DUNCAN, Jr., 
ARTHUR VON BRIESEN, 
WILLIAM P. BONBRIGHT, 


HERBERT L. SATTERLEE, Counsel. Committee. 
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INVESTMENTS IN 
High Class é Be 
INDUSTRIAL STOCK 
Reap a Sure Harvest 


The financial prosperity of the industries of 
this country, despite the speculative panics, 


is emphasized by the large fiumber that are | 


increasing their capital to extend their 
plants and meet the demand for their prod- 
ucts. 


The Increase in Capital of the H. & Hf. 
Manufacturing Co. a Safe Opportunity for 
the Small Capitalist 


Established six years ago, it has been a 
splendid paying property from the start, its 
annual dividends averaging 10%. The 
business of the first year was $80,000—the 
past year over $300,000. For the coming 
year, with increased facilities and resources, 
it will approximate $500,000. 

The H. & H. Co. at the present time rank 
among the great leaders in the manufacture 
of nickel plated ware, brass and copper 
goods. The demand for their product has 
reached that point where the capacity of 
their plant is inadequate. 

In order to meet present as well as future 
exigencies, the Board of Directors have au- 
thorized an issue of $100,000 of stock. 


The High Commercial Rating 


accorded this company by every mercantile 
agency in the country should satisfy every 
prospective investor of their solidity. 


For Small Investors 


this stock, 10,000 shares in all, par value $10, pay- 
able in installments, will be allotted at once. The 
number of shares sold to any one subscriber will 
be limited. 

You can secure stock at once if you desire it; 
but we prefer to have you investigate first. Send 
us your name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you a handsomely illustrated book- 
let, showing the development of this company. 


THE H. & H. MANUFACTURING CO. 
548-570 West 25th St., New York City 





_|GARNEGIE TRUST CO. 
115 Broadway 


RESOURCES 


Date of last Report 
to 
State Sup’t of Banks, 


$10,329,887.65 


Interest paid on 
check accounts 


LESLIE M. SHAW, Pres’t 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
ew York, November 224, 1907. 

The monthly dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the com- 
mon stock of this Company = this day been declared, 
payable December 20th next, to all common stockholders 
of record at noon on December 14th, 1907. 

Common stock transfer books will close at noon, Decem- 
ber 14th, and reopen December 2ist, at 10 A. M. 
HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
25 Broad St., New York, November 22d, 1907. 


The regular >_ quarterly dividend of “— “. < 4—4 
per cent. will be paid on aasery, > 
baeetier d, 











) 

"3 stockholders of record at 3 
1907, Preferred stock transfer books will be closed from 
December 23d, 1907, to January 3d, 1908. 

JAS. L. MORGAN, Treasurer. 


IOWA CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY 


Coupons due December Ist, 1907, from First Mortgage 
5% bonds of this company will be paid after that ae 
at the office of the Mercantile Trust Company, 120 Broa 


way. New’ York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 
Coupons due December ist, 1907, from bonds of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company will be paid 
after that date upon presentation at the office of the 
Central Trust Company, 54 Wall — New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY 
26-28 Ferry St., New York, November 26th, 1907. 
A dividend of of $1.50 per share on its Preferred Stock 
has this day been declared by the Board of Directors of 
this Company, payable January 2d, 1908, to stockholders 
of record December 10th, 1907. 
JAMBS R. PLUM, Treasurer. 

















he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 


EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER Surplus, .. $ 
tgages upon Real Estate; nearly sane sold during over thirty 


6 ont om. ee cea a 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
Capital Stock, $338,400 
236,500 


Mor 
ears’ business without loss or delay to investors. Sen 
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es latest fashions in 
ufactured stock of these 
sMee rtunity to do so. 
excellent o 
extra cha ~ 


Sable and Mink, 

















OUR LABEL ON A GARMENT HAS STOOD FOR 


RELIABILITY 


E invite you to viet our salesrooms 
collection rf Imperial Crown Russian and nd mutts. Bay Sables, comprising 


capes, Bow nn tee and m 
Our man beautiful furs is 
those of our customers who prefer to autost skins for themselves an 
Skins so selected will 


ie. 
We donot sell blended or darkened Russian or Hudson Bay Sable or Mink. 
artificially colored, turn green in a short time, and present a 


ce. 

garments and articles of our manufacture 

= Jn me with that quali 
to recognize, so 


Cc. o. “SHAYNE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND ‘IMPORTERS OF FURS 


126 West 42d St., New York 
129 West 41st St., 











and view our splendid 


large and very choice, 
be made to order without 


called “style,” 
cult to Gesevibe. 














City 











STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 





ASSETS  ..cccece 138,062.19 
LIABILITIES * ees 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts eee. $2,819,715.19 
Cash surrender values stated in eve Ne guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeitere 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 pacapway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1907 


National >t Hartford 


Statement, January 1, 1907 
Capital Stock all Cash pesasebdseceeatscusae $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve .....-ssseccssececeees 8,881,702 09 
Unsettled Losses ‘and other claims........... 708 
TEE CID ence cccccccccceccccscecesscoece 1,228,441 74 

Total Assets, January 1, 1007........+.+. $7,076,852 64 
JAMES wiguota, President. 
. A. SMITH 


ice-President. 
B. R. STI N, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Sooreteny. 








1866 1907 





40th Annual Statement 
January 1, 1907 


The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam 
Boiler Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of 
and does exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific construction and instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodical inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the -pay- 
ment of losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers and for no 
other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 





CAPITA + + $500,000.00 
SURPLUS, . 1,485,457.73 
1,992,787.98 


3,978,245.71 








RESERVES, . 
ASSETS, ° 


L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 


Cc. S. BLAKE, Secretary. 





L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, ‘Asst. Sec. 
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Sere 
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**T HIS is the genuine ‘PEARS as sold for more than 100 years past! | 
have sold it all my life, and know how good it is. It is entirely pure and there is 
no water mixed with it, itis ALL SOAP and lasts longer than any other ; it is 
th CHEAPEST as well as the BEST. 

*] could sell you an imitation at half the money and maKe more profit on it 
too, but | should be only swindling you if | did.” 


Al Rights Secured, 


Pears’ Annual for 1907 with 22 illustrations and four large Presentation Plates. The best Annual Pub- 
lished—without any doubt. However. judge for yourself, Agents: The International News Company. 





